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HAS FAIR TRADE FAILED? When Macy's got fed up with 


price competition from the discount houses on price-fixed items, a pack 
of trouble broke loose on the Fair Trade front. Page 37. 


HOT POTATOES IN THE COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT: 


Much good will is at stake when a customer has a grievance. See "When 
Your Customer Is Sore, Be Quick, Be Courteous, Be Fair.'' Page 58. 


WILL DENVER REPLACE WASHINGTON? That city's far- 


inland location may make it the Nation's atomic capitol. By A. G. Mezerik. 
Page 78. 
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Success likes to rub shoulders with Success. 


That’s only human. And advertisers are human. 
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They like to be in good company... to sit next 


| to other advertisers who have arrived. That’s why 


practical builder today is the Social Register 
of top-tier companies in the light construction field. 


That’s why advertisers-in-the-know are proud to show 


their wares in this, the Blue Book of the industry. ” 
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FIRST 


IN THE 


QUAD CITIES 


In Davenport, Rock Island, Moline 
and East Moline is the richest con- 
centration of diversified industry be- 
tween Chicago, Minneapolis, St. 
Louis and Omaha. The Quad Cities 
are the trading center for a prosper- 
ous two-state agricultural area. Re- 
tail sales, total buying and per capita 
income rate higher than the national 
average, according to Sales Manage- 
ment. 


WOC-AM | WOC-FM 


5,000 W. 47 Kw. 
1420 Ke. 103.7 Mc. 


WOC delivers this rich market to NBC 
Network, national spot and local ad- 
vertisers ... with 70 to 100% BMB pene- 
tration in the two-county Quad City 
area... 10 to 100% in adjacent counties. 


WOC.-TV 


CHANNEL 5 
22.9 Kw. Video 


12.5 Kw. Audio 
On the Quad Cities’ first TV sta- 
tion NBC Network (non-intercon- 
nected), local and film programs 
reach over 14,000 Quad Cities’ sets 
... hundreds more in a 75 air-mile 
radius. 


Basic NBC Affiliate 
Cel. B. J. Palmer, President 
Ernest Sanders, General Manager 


Davenport, lowa 
Free & Peters, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 
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When Your Customer Is Sore, 
Be Quick, Be Courteous, Be Fair 
The ability to put yourself in the other fellow’s place is a 


priceless asset in dealing with complaints and adjustments. 
By Herbert W. Green 
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Will Denver Replace Washington? 
Does the idea seem fantastic? Not in an atom-bomb war atmos- 


phere. A close-up of the possible new nerve center for Govern- 
ment and business. 


By A. G. Mezerik, Roving Editor 
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Should Agencies Be Cited, Too, 

When FTC Claims Ads Are False? 
The Federal Trade Commission has informally put advertising 
agencies on notice that they may have to share the blame when 


their client is cited for improper copy 
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Markets for Industrial Pallets? 

Creative Selling Found Them 
Addison-Semmes faced three basic problems on its new throw- 
a-way shipping platform: How to find buyers with influence? 
How to get them to try a new idea? How to license mills to 


make the product? 


Pinpointing Prospects 
Lifts Air Cargo Sales 
Northwest Airlines finds its best new business leads come out 


of a systematic analysis of the card records of who is using 


air cargo for what . 


PACKAGING 


100% More Sales When Crackers 

Get Toasting and New Dress 
Close up your desk and go fishing . . . that’s how Chambless got 
his big idea. He just mulled over those last few soggy crackers 
in the package. 
By E. F. Chambless, Vice-President, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. 
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It Paves Way to Sales 
Owens-Illinois’ Toledo showplace makes customers by offering 
a research, engineering and testing service to firms bent on 


finding a package with a “sales personality.” .............. 


Most Important Girl in Your Life? 
The salesgirl is the final link at the point-of-purchase. How can 
a manufacturer train her? Dow Chemical Co. suggests “A 


Date with Polly,” a slide film 


"The Radar of Selling” 
A new movie documents the best uses of industrial advertising 


as a tool for selling products and services to industry 


SALESMANSHIP 


The World Is His Territory 
Sam Keener—with his fantastic flying office and VIP “uniform” 
—is Hollywood’s idea of a star salesman. He’s president of 
Salem Engineering Co. bent on a serious hunt for million- 
dollar orders. 


By A. B. Ecke 
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Has "Fair Trade" Failed? 
More consumers than ever know that “I can get it wholesale.” 
Is “fair trade” fair or a fraud? Does it strengthen or sap the 
economy? A keen analysis of the way the wind is blowing. 


By Lawrence M. Hughes 
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How to Put A Product 
Story before 60,544 
Top Industrial Men 


fon Fre 


Take a new product, or one that has 
a major improvement. Describe it com- 
pletely. Illustrate it accurately. Send 
the information to Industrial Equip- 
ment News. 

Chances are a few days later you 
will hear from our editors. A pertinent 
question, perhaps, or a request for ad- 
ditional facts. 

When the description of your prod- 
uct is published you appreciate the 
extra effort, for your story is clear, 
concise, complete. Pointless inquiries 
are eliminated. 

This careful editing, based on plant 
experience and engineering back- 
ground, makes IEN carefully read by 
60.544 top production men and en- 
gineers in top industrial plants. They 
depend on Industrial Equipment News 
to report what’s new, everything that’s 
new, and only what’s new. 

* *% * 

You can also use this medium to ad- 
vertise new or established products. 
You reach the same top operating, en- 
gineering and production men, and you 
can tell your product story to them as 
many times as you wish. The cost is as 
little as $110 a month for standard one- 
ninth page units. For more facts, we 
invite you to send for The TIEN Plan. 


Good for Selling 
because 
Used for Buying 


Controlled circulation 60,544 
Total distribution 65,170 


INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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What is a Community ? 


It’s people and their living needs. 


It’s fathers and mothers and children . . . laborers, skilled workers, 
business and professional people . . . clergymen, teachers and students 
. . + public officials, policemen and firemen . . . friends, neighbors, 
acquaintances. 


It’s the mutual problems, obligations and services by which these people 
live together. Everybody needs everybody else. 


It’s food, clothing, medicine . . . budgets, bank accounts, insurance .. . 
education, religion . . . housing, furnishings, repairs . . . transportation 
. . . gifts, donations, fees . . . payrolls and taxes . . . entertainment, 
parties, recreation . . . safety, protection, public welfare . . . courtesy, 
sympathy, good will. 


It’s the basic blueprint for news coverage . . . so close to the neighbor- 
hood level that only Localnews Dailies can follow. It’s the working 
plan of the localnews daily . . . the basic advertising medium. 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 
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How Do Top U. S. Government Officials 
Rate the Four Washington Newspapers? 


The Washington Star is selected 
: FIRST FOR COMPLETENESS OF NEWS COVERAGE 


litor 


=} FIRST FOR READER CONFIDENCE 
FIRST FOR TOTAL READERSHIP 


by members of the U. S. Senate, House of Representatives, Judicial 


litors 


litors 


diter and quasi-Judicial agencies and Executive Departments 
iltant 
omist TIMES- 
ureau STAR POST HERALD NEWS 
arian 
—_— Which Washington newspaper do you believe | 
cords gives the most complete news coverage? 456 257 40 2 
In which Washington newspaper do you have 
se the most confidence? 391 275 53 7 
asurer ™ 
Which Washington newspapers do you read 
regularly? 636 596 236 222 
sidents . : in . . 
and To which Washington newspaper are you a | 
7 regular subscriber? 489 504 145 63 
ication 
F BY MORE VOTES THAN THE THREE OTHER WASHINGTON NEWSPAPERS 
al COMBINED, THE STAR WAS SELECTED AS THE PAPER WITH THE MOST 
as —_— 
ae I COMPLETE NEWS COVERAGE AND WITH MOST READER CONFIDENCE 
susie 
oaal SSSeeeeeaeeaaaneaa = 
thly on 
Novem- 
"sa The Washington Star employed an independ : 
a) e Washington Star employed an independ- 
een. ent research firm* to survey the Washington The Washington Star 
oan, at newspaper-reading habits and preferences of Evening and Sunday Morning Editions 
~~ top U. S. Government officials in the Nation’s Wasuincton, D. C. 
Capital. Replies were received from 725 top Represented nationally by: O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., 
No. 3 officials in all branches of the government Sihaar fen thins rg ee 
(69% of those who received questionnaires). Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group, Audit Bu- 
*Name furnished on request. reau of Circulation. 
THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES STATIONS WMAL, WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 
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;| What is management’s 


sreatest responsibility ? 


- one who searches deeply into the rea- 
sons for business success comes to realize this: 


The greatest responsibility of management is 
to continually bring fresh current thinking 
to business problems. 


The companies doing the best jobs today are 
those with unusual ability to produce and 
apply this kind of thinking. 


They know that taking a frequent fresh 
look at things is not rocking the business boat. 


They know it’s the soundest way to keep 
that boat on its course. For fresh current 
thinking can best reaffirm past decisions, con- 
firm present policies, detect a need for change. 


So important is it that providing fresh cur- 
rent thinking about advertising and consum- 
ér-sales problems is, we believe, the greatest 


responsibility an advertising agency has to 
its clients. 


And we make it the greatest responsibility 
of everyone who works at Young & Rubicam. 


Our people have constantly drummed into 
them the fact that whether they sink or swim 
depends on how well they develop an ability 
to produce a steady flow of fresh current think- 
ing for our clients. 


So it isn’t surprising that they work unusu- 
ally hard to do so—and become unusually 
good at it. 


Take people who are skilled at thinking 
along fresh current lines—apply their think- 
ing with judgment—and you have the ap- 
proach that Y&R uses to produce effective 
sales results for many different products. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising * New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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REAL, REAL TEARS 


We've met a man who’s been trying to make Christmas 
happen in June. Furthermore, he seems to have succeeded. 
This 28-year-old stripling, name of Herbert Brock, 
answers the phone by merely barking “Junior.” He’s 
vice-president in charge of sales of The American Char- 
acter Doll Co., and he’s no Junior. His dad, president 
of the company, is Jacob Brock. Together, with able 
assistance from Mrs. Jacob, who’s office manager, they 
introduced the now-famous ‘Tiny Tears” doll: She wets 
her pants, cries, drinks from a bottle and blows bubbles 
with a little pipe. 


For years, in fact forever, the toy business in this coun- 
try has been primarily a Christmas business. Until 
Junior, who’s too young to the toy business to be intimi- 
dated by the “old” way of looking at the marketing pic- 
ture, got his hands on things, department store sales of 
toys were a mere 20% of the over-all gross during the 
eight-week, pre-Christmas season and less than 1% dur- 
ing the other months. Junior decided this was ridiculous. 
Kids like presents other times of the year, too. And when 
you have a product such as “Tiny Tears” there is, he says, 
no reason why it can’t be an all-year staple. With that 
thought in mind he sold his dad and mother on the idea 
of an all-out merchandising plan to convince department 
stores they wouldn’t be mad to sell and promote his dolls 
just as heavily in July as in November or December. 


SYMPATHY? or strictly posed? Anyway, "Tiny Tears,” the 
one on the right, is a doll who has upset all ideas of toy 
merchandising, bringing December-in-May to this business. 


He laid his plans carefully. They involved an intensive 
advertising and promotional campaign which began with 
a full-page insert in Life listing some 100 of the stores 
carrying the “Tiny Tears” doll. Each cooperating store 
agreed to insert a specified amount of advertising in local 
dailies and with such an inducement as the Life adver- 
tisement, Junior had little or no trouble in persuading 
stores to jump on his band wagon. Almost 30,000 lines 
of advertising appeared in newspapers, paid for by stores 
from Maine to California. 


And with “Tiny Tears” such a household word, radio 
and the press services provided more free advertising. 
The UP, AP and INS syndicates all carried stories on 
the doll. Then came radio: More than 20 network and 
40 regional radio and television shows featured the doll. 
Junior likens it to a small snowball rolling off an Alpine 
slope. 


Today, with the campaign over—at least its initial 
phase—Junior says that 95% of the stores that originally 
stocked the doll have re-ordered, many in larger quan- 
tities than the first order. This is not only unprecedented 
in toy circles—it is unheard of. Toy manufacturers all 
over the country have decided to tread in Junior’s foot- 
steps. Junior says there’s room for all. 


But the Brocks are too smart to let go of a tiger when 
they’ve got it by the tail. They plan more of the same. In 
November they will run another full-page advertisement 


in Life. 


The three Brocks agree that it is all very well to 
pull off a merchandising fait accompli and sell like you've 
never sold before in a season which has never been sold. 
But they are also agreed that customers are notoriously 
forgetful. They intend to keep selling, keep reminding, 
keep packing surprises. 


And if Junior has his way, every day will be Christmas. 


FOR GAMBLERS ONLY 


Candy of the Month Club... Plant of the Month 
Club . . . Necktie of the Month Club—And now its 
International Gift of the Month Club. This one has 
general offices in Seattle. But European regional offices 
are at 36 Rue du Chemin-Vert (Street of the Green 
Road, to you), Paris. We have had an enticing brochure 
from the Club. On the first page is a letter: 


Monsieur et Madame: 
Each month—every month 


This sensational gift package shipped from 4 
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Sydney typifies 

Australia’s rich and 

expanding market— 
both for caprtal and 


consumer goods 


Australia’s present growth has 
been likened to that of the U. S. 
during its great westward expansion. 

Before the last war, Australia was 
a predominantly agricultural society. 
Today, industrial production pro- 
vides the largest part of its national 
income. 

American companies now export 
about 142 million dollars’ worth of 
goods to Australia annually. Econo- 
mists say it could be three times as 
much if more dollars were available. 

An increasing number of interna- 
tional companies are manufacturing 
locally, or are producing through roy- 
alty or license arrangements. Dollars 
tan normally be taken out as current 
tamings, dividends, and royalties. 

FAST-GROWING MARKET 


The Australian market of 8 million 
people is increasing at the record rate 
of 300,000 a year. Two-thirds of this 
increase is due to carefully controlled 
immigration. The market is almost 
wlidly middle-class in buying power. 
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Australia is 70% urban. Industrialization is speeding the population shift to towns 


‘ 
# 
.. 


and cities. The country has one of the highest standards of living in the world. 


Experts believe the country could 
support 20 million comfortably. 


Manufacturers in Australia find 
additional rich markets in New Zea- 
land, South Africa, India, Pakistan 
and the Far East. 


LOCAL MARKETING EXPERIENCE 


For 21 years, the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has been part of the business 
communities of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. It is Australia’s principal adver- 
tising firm. Half its clients are compa- 
nies native to Australia. They include 
many of the nation’s major industries. 

All but six of our 163 employees in 
Sydney and Melbourne are Australians. 
They know the market. 

In addition, world-wide experience 
is brought to bear on local problems. 


Staffs are trained by men who have 
had experience with JWT methods in 
other countries. And there is a constant 
exchange of facts and ideas with our 
other 21 offices throughout the world. 
People, too, are exchanged for a further 
“cross-fertilization” of ideas. 

All JWT international offices offer this 
same combination of on-the-ground 
and world-wide knowledge. 


J. Walter Thompson Company offices are 
in London, Paris, Antwerp . . . Bombay, 
Calcutta . .. Johannesburg, Capetown... 
Sydney, Melbourne . . . Buenos Aires, Sao 
Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago . .. Mexico 
City ... Montreal, Toronto . . . New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle. Also, the Interna- 
tional Division in New York. 


different foreign country, direct to you! 


Gifts of extraordinary value, gifts of great 
beauty: exotic, unique and unusual gifts! 


Each gift package, the oe ee of a dif- 
ferent foreign country. Shipped from country of 
origin direct to you by International Parcel Post. 


Inside there’s a highly-colored rendition of an Oriental 
bazaar and the caption, “Day Dreams—an artist with a 
gossamer brush, painting pictures on the horizon of your 
thoughts.” 


Now don’t get the idea that for 12 bucks a year, plus 
three more for pre-paid shipping charges, you’re going 
to get a gossamer brush. Those things come high these 
days. But the Club—which refers you to the First Na- 
tional Bank of Seattle for credit reference and guarantees 
your money back if you aren’t thrilled to the point of 
goose bumps with your “gift’”—will send you a gift each 
month, each from a different country. What you get is a 
deep, dark secret and the merchandise is dependent, in 
part, on what’s available and the luck of the company 
in locating attractive items. You might get, for instance, 
figs from Smyrna. Or, as the brochure says, it might be a 
gift that’s “beautiful, or unique, or bizarre or unusual.” 


And if you don’t feel up to gambling for such high 
stakes as $15 for a year’s membership, you can pay $6.00 
for a six-month membership, adding $1.50 for the ship- 
ping charges. Or if you’re in the mood to “gift” a friend, 
the Club will happily mail a “beautiful card from our 


Paris office informing him (or her) of your consideration 
and delivering your personal message.”’ 


The gifts come from such far-flung spots as Siam, 
England, Australia, Brazil (maybe that month you'll get 
nuts) and Singapore. The company tells us they’re able 
to make the subscription price so low because of a back- 
ground of many years’ experience in the export and im- 
port trade throughout Europe, Africa, the Middle East, 
the Orient and Latin America. Obviously, the gentlemen 
at the head of International Gift of the Month Club are 
people who get around. 


Your membership card—if you feel venturesome 
enough to join—does a bit of traveling, too. It will tour 
the world, stopping just long enough, we’re told, in each 
selected country so that each month another gift will 
start on its way to you. 


Duties are neatly taken care of. Import duties on mer- 
chandise imported into the U.S. range up to 100% of 
the foreign cost; it is the policy of the United States Cus- 
toms Department not to collect duties on individual im- 
port packages where the foreign cost does not exceed a 
dollar. The Club assures us that there’s no formality or 
red tape of any kind. 


So, if you feel like making an artist with a gossamer 
brush of your imagination, or if you merely have a few 
surplus bucks lying around and would like a whirl, Inter- 
national Gift of The Month Club, Inc., is your meat. 
Let us know what you get, hm? 


Newark’s corporate area of only 23 square miles 
dates from 1906 and before. Today, Newark and 
it’s 28 suburban communities make up a close- 
knit cluster of 1,039,144 people. 27 percent of 
the state’s buying income is concentrated right 
here. It is one of America’s TOP DOZEN markets. 

“City lists” do not tell the story. Newark, N. J. 
is largely the business and industrial district of a 
newer, greater city. The old corporate boundary 
can no longer physically contain the population 
which draws on its industry and business for a 
livelihood. Its boundaries have become merely 
geographical and _ indistinguishable lines which 
separate suburban neighborhoods, without influ- 
ence on mutual economic interest. 

One newspaper ... and one newspaper alone 


. » - dominates this great CITY ZONE 


Are You Missing the REAL (1950) 


Newark, New Jersey ? 


Newark 1, New Jersey NEWARK NEWS Daily & Sunday 


NEWARK 


WEW JERSEY 


—— 
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Out of a desire to serve hot meals to 

miners grew a new idea—insulated, 
metal-covered, individual food con- 

tainers. But the Mealpack Corporation 

had one big problem—how to make a 

dish that could stand a pre-heating of 

275°, fit a container accurately to insure 

a tight seal and retain heat over a long period of 
time. Exacting requirements? Sure! But Corning 
engineers had the answer—PyYREX brand glass No. 
7740. Now mines, schools, hospitals, and manu- 
facturing plants can serve piping hot Mealpack 
meals three to four hours after they are packed. 
With pyrex brand glass No. 7740, the Mealpack 
Corporation also received added sales advantages. 


0 Durability 


Check these qualities of Corning glasses. Bulletin 
IZ-1 shows how they can help you. Write now. 


C] Permanent Finish 
CJ Non-retentive Surface 


[1 Controlled 
Transparency 


O Heat Indifference 
O Electrical Stability 


[] Hermetic Enclosure 


The dishes are easily cleaned. They present an attrac- 
tive appearance. And PYREX brand glasses have 
nation-wide recognition for quality and durability. 

Savings in costs are also realized. Glass proved to 
be cheaper than other materials first tried, for Corn- 
ing manufactures the dishes by mass production 
methods. Delivered to the manufacturer ready to 
use, they save production and assembly time. 

If you have a “hot” manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing problem that glass might solve, put Corning to 
work for you. Our engineers will be glad to discuss 
it with you. For more detailed information about the 
qualities Corning can build into glass, check, sign 
and return coupon below ... or write us about 
your needs. 


Corning Glass Works 


195 Crystal Street, Corning, New York 


Please send information about the qualities checked to— 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS___ 


O Chemical inertness 
eS 


CC ——— 
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Total Naming One Magazine 
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Mag. D 244% 


No. 1 WITH 
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Total Noming One Magazine 100.0% 


C. G. es 48.7% 
Mag. A es 27.07% 
Mag. 8 1.8% 

Mag. D 21.2% 

Mag. Cs 5.3% 


EALERS 


100.0% 


NO. 1 WITH FARM 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS 


Total Naming One Magazine 100.0% 


LC 48.2% 
Mag. A ees 28.5% 
Mag. B os 4.7% 

Mag. D a7 A% 

Mag. € 1.2% 


NO. 1 WITH BUILDING 
MATERIALS DEALERS 


Total Naming One Magazine 100.0% 


C. G. ees 39.2% 
Mag. B =e 27.5% 
Mag. A =e 20.5% 
Mag. ¢ = 6.6% 
Mag. D = 6.2% 


NO. 1 WITH 
JEWELERS 


Total Naming One Magazine 100.0% 


C. G. ees 41.4% 
Mag. A es 20.8% 
Mag. © es 20.8% 
Mag.B =11.7% 
Mag. D = 5.3% 


Total Naming One Magazin 


NO. 1 WITH 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


Total Naming One Magazine 100.0% 


C. G. ees 63.2% 
Mag, A =an19.2% 

Mag. B = 9.3% 

Mag. D= 5.7% 

Mag. C 22.6% 


NO. 1 WITH 
SHOE DEALERS 


Total Naming One Magazine 100.0% 


C. G. ees 45.0% 
Mag. A ees 28.7% 
Mag. © == 10.4% 

Mag. D =9.3% 

Mag. B = 6.6% 


NO. 1 WITH 
FEED DEALERS 


e 100.0% 


C. G. ees 45.4% 
Mag. A eee 31.1% 
Mag. B =n 14.3% 

Mag. D = 8.0% 

Mag. ¢ #1.2% 


NO. 1 WITH 
GROCERS 


Total Naming One Magazine 100.0% 


C. G. ees 44.0% 
Mag. A es 27.8% 
Mag. © on 14.1% 

Mag. B 9.4% 

Mag. D 24.7% 


NO. 1 WITH 
DRUGGISTS 


Total Naming One Magazine 100.0% | This 
6. meee tT AB te 
Mag. A ees 32.4% Polk’ 
Mag. B 9.6% 
Mag. D «1.6% 
Mag. © 23.0% 


no. 1 WITH ELECTRICAL } 
APPLIANCE DEALERS 
e 100.0% 


Total Naming One Magazin 

C. G. ees 45.8% 
Mag. A ee 24.0% 
Mag. B =13.1% 
Mag. ¢ =12.0% 
Mag.D = 5.1% 


It dealer Pie * 
is important in your Us. 
selling today, then the { Yew 
magazine that is No. 4 
in merchandising with | » * 
rural dealers should , 
be No. 1 on you | Sm 
rural advertising list on 
ty 


of any 


li 
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IMAJOR LINES SAY 


Wore Selling Power /“ 


HESE results of a new nationwide survey show dealers in 11 major lines 


—as dealers have throughout the years: “Country Gentleman helps us 


than any other rural magazine to make more sales.” 


Country Gentleman leads the No. 2 magazine by more than 75%! 
The lists of dealers were prepared by Polk to make a national 
cross-section of each class of business. Dealers were simply asked 


to check the one rural magazine that most effectively helps them 


wo. | This 1950 survey was made during May by R. L. Polk and Company sell their farm and other rural customers. 
D their own stationery. Results confirm the all-time preference of dealers for Country 
Polk's tabulations show Country Gentleman far ahead of the field Gentleman—documented during the past 23 years by 29 surveys 
dealers in each class of business ... and with all classes, among all types of dealers... 
)WAYS THIS SELLING e 
TOOL CAN HELP YOU COUNTRY GENTLEMAN IST WITH DEALERS IN 29 SURVEYS SINCE 1927 
MOVE MORE GooDs TYPE OF COUNTRY MAGAZINE MAGATINE MAGAZINE MAGATINE MAGALINE 
DATE DEALER GENTLEMAN 8 c Oo e 
] Quickerdealeracceptance April 1927 | Work Clothing 40.8%, 15.0% 19.6% ° 15.1% fe) 
‘ Sept. 1928 | Various 55.7% 8.3% 11.9% ° 7.9% 1.6% 
Bigger dealer orders P 
ICAL | 2 Bigs Nov. 1928 | Farm Supply 51.9% 24.7% 9.8% ° 2.4% re 
ERS 4 Store stocks in adequate Jan. 1929 | Home Appliances 63.4% 9.4% 7.2% re) 5.8% re) 
quantities June 1935 Home Appliances 62.0% 11.0% 8.0% ° 16.0% ° 
100.0% oi - Oct. 1935 Drug 61.7% ° ° 8.2% °o 3.6% 
4 oo poeren mh ware Nov. 1935 | Home Appliances | 46.3% 10.4% 15.0% ° 20.4% 4.6% 
To mpays Oct. 1936 | Grocery 45.0% 13.7% 4.4% 9.6% 10.9% 4.4%, 
Prominence in stores’ Jan. 1937 Hardware 51.2% 22.7% 13.5% ° 6.0% ° 
5 local advertising Feb. 1937 Automotive 55.1% 12.5% 10.3% 7.4% 8.0% ° 
- F P nae Mar. 1937 Farm Implement 37.7% 12.8% 25.4% oO 21.0% ° 
Sng = ares “Ape Jan. 1940 | Home Appliances 59.6% 7.4% 10.9% 11.9% 10.4% x 
tial sale’’ promotions April 1940 | Automotive 53.4% 13.5% 12.2% 8.2% 11.1% x 
Greater dealer use of calt- July 1940 | Hardware 61.0% 10.7% 11.9% 8.5% 7.9% x 
ing suggestions and mer- Sept. 1940 Grocery 47.9% 15.4% 7.4% 19.4% 9.9% x 
Midian ilies Nov. 1940 | Shoe 51.6% 24.5% 24.5% ° 15.2% x 
iilasinieas Feb. 1941 | Farm Implement 53.0% 12.0% 20.0% 1.8% 13.2% x 
Suggestion of your prod- Feb. 1941 | Drug 63.6% 9.2% 8.8% 8.4% 10.0% x 
sration uct by clerks Feb. 1941 Electrical Appl. 55.0% 11.7% 14.7% 10.9% 7.7% x 
Rae of b d to fill June 1941 Dry Goods 55.6% 11.7% 11.2% 16.1% 5.4% x 
your en eee oe July 1941 | Feed & Hatchery 48.8%, 22.6% 10.7% ) 6.0% x 
en the | semers no-brand Oct. 1941 | Automotive 70.5% 7.6% 14.1% ° 7.8% x 
mn ‘ecified’ orders July 1942 | Electrical Appl. 46.4%, 20.9% 20.9% ° 7.2% x 
s No Dealer cooperation on Feb. 1943 | Various 59.2% 16.6% 6.2% ° 18.0% x 
g with J coupon and premium June 1944 Various 51.3% 19.0% 15.3% 5.6% 8.8% x 
deals Dec. 1945 Automotive 61.6% 7.7% 16.6% ° 14.1% x 
should Mar. 1947 | Hardware 41.6% 27.2% 17.8% ° 13.4% x 
becouse Main Street dealers know from Sept. 1947 | Various 47.4% 24.6% 14.1% 6.4% 7.5% x 
your “tab-register” experience, that their May 1950 | Various 46.9% 26.4% 12.6% 7.7% 6.4% x 
customers are among the 2,300,000 


g list 


O—Not listed in questionnaire 


tural families who read and pre- 
X— Absorbed by another magazine. 


Contry Gentleman over any other mag- 
0 any kind. 


AUGUST 


Percentages do not total 100% in all surveys listed since votes cast for defunct publications are omitted 
from this record. For further details about these surveys, consult your Country Gentl repr » 


ST 
with FARMERS 
DEALERS 
ADVERTISERS 


You can’t fool 
a housefly! 


When DDT was discovered, it looked like finis 
for flies. Al first, the pests turned up toes by millions .. . 
but after several years developed an immune strain. Now 
hardier housefly species guzzle the stuff without even a 
hangover. Today entomologists are betting on Lindane, 
hope flies will not become immune to it, too! 


Ever hatch a pig? For years, 
enterprising enterprisers have made money 

with hatcheries —egg, chick, and fish. 

= Now the newest business is pig hatcheries! 
Specialists produce weanling pigs, with 

aseptic accouchement, feed them from diet 
kitchens run by nutritionists . . . sell choice 
specimens for adoption at about forty pounds 

—and haven't been able to keep up with the demand! 


There’s no business like .. . farm business 
—the fastest changing, most exciting industry 
in our economy. Imagination and _ initiative, 
research and new techniques. . 
improve production. 


. constantly 


The best farmers use science as well as skill, 
substitute brains for backwork ... Legume planting 
makes soil self-fertilizing. Root plants and better 
porosity preserve rain formerly lost. Contour 
plowing defeats erosion. Proper rotation makes 

the land richer. Intensive use of machinery 
and electricity save steps and effort. 

The new Mae West chickens give more 

white meat, hens lay more golden eggs, 


SUCCESSFUL 


cows fill milkpails with cream higher in butterfat, 
porkers produce more lean meat, beef cattle grow 
more tender steaks! 


Opp. for men of vision .. . The biggest 
sales opportunity in the world today is found 
among the SuccEssFUL FARMING audience. ..a 

highly prosperous market of 

more than 1,200,000 families 

... Of which more than a 

million are concentrated in the 

15 agricultural Heart states, 

with the best soil, largest investment in machinery, 

equipment, and buildings, highest yields, and 

income easily averaging 50% more than the US 
farm average! 

Your advertising in general media doesn’t 
reach most of them—needs SuccessFuUL FARMING 
which has contributed to better farm business 
and better farm living for more than forty years 
... keeps subscribers ahead of the parade in 
production and profits... Ask any SF office for 
the full facts ... SuccessFUL FARMING, Des Moines, 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 


FARMING 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


R, W, TOMPKINS 

Formerly manager of Chicago and Midwestern op- 
eration for the United States Plywood Corp., he is 
now general sales manager of U. S. Reduction Co. 


RICHARD H, FRIZZELL 
Appointed sales manager of the Structural Products 
Department, Wickwire Division, of the Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Corp.; headquarters in Buffalo, N. Y. 


WALTER J, NILES 

Elected president of SoundScriber Corp., which he 
joined as vice-president in 1949, bringing 25 years 
experience in the marketing of office equipment. 


JOHN M, MYERS 
Elected president of the Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co., a wholly owned subsidiary of the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., he succeeds David M. Salsbury. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO.: 


Elmer H. White (left) is promoted from vice-president and general manager, Footwear 
and General Products Division, to new post to serve as adviser to the president, the 
executive committee, and the general managers. He is replaced by Walter H. Norton 
(center), former assistant general manager of the division. Chester J. Noonan (right), 
general sales manager of the division has been assistant general manager. 
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Ji's the TIMES-STAR 


ENT AUGUST 
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That’s Mrs. Malaprop speaking. She has referendum to an entry on page 
1487 of a famous American dictionary which gives malapropism this spell- 
ing: ‘“malapropoism.” 

Wrong, of course. All of which indicates—to us, at least—that everyone 
should be allowed a typographical lapse now and then. 

So it came as a pleasant surprise when the Associated Press, during one of 
its periodic checks, found not a single typographical error on the financial 
pages of the Cincinnati Times-Star. 

While we don’t pretend to be infallible, we do think that this record gives 
some indication of the diffidence exercised by the Times-Star in the smallest 
matters. 

Which goes a long way toward explaining why Cincinnatians give so much 
attention to the Times-Star—its news and advertising . .. why it’s read by 
more Cincinnatians than any other daily. 
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EVERY WEEK THE POST’S ITEM PROMOTION SERVICE is 
mailed to all the top department stores in the 
United States. In plenty of time to make plans 
for promotions, it provides advance information 
on department store products to be advertised in 
the POST. It also includes a merchandising news- 
letter, case histories of outstanding item promo- 
tions, and sales-training and copy suggestions. It 
was designed to meet retailers’ specifications, 
and it has won the acclaim of top retailers from 
coast to coast. 


“We are utilizing The Saturday j 
ning Post Item Promotion Servic 
find it helpful in coordinating a 
tising, display and selling facts fa 
salespeople. This mutual cooper 
cannot help but improve busines 
all of us.” 


HERE’S WHAT THEY HAVE TO 


SAY ABOUT ITEM PROMOTIONS 


JOHN B. KNOX, ? 
R. H. White’s, Boston, } 


“We feel that the POST Item Promo- 
tion Service is the most helpful, most 
complete of any magazine that we have 
knowledge of. It is exactly what we 
want in the retail business, and your 
organization is to be congratulated on 
the fine presentation.” 


EARL W. BROTHERTON, Vice President 


Howland’s, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“We check the items in The Saturday 
Evening Post Service for items that we 
can tie in, and where the item is timely 
and specific, we arrange a tie-in. We 
believe that it is the best service of its 
kind. It certainly gives all the facts at 
a glance.” 
RUSSELL E, RISLEY, Publicity Director and 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Ed Schuster & Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


“it is an excellent idea to havt) 
one item to a sheet. We use the 
clinchers in our sales-training 4 
and as background for copy in 
We are planning to develop 
uses for The Saturday Evening! 
Item Promotion Service all the! 
W. STANLEY TRUBY, 
General Merchandise Mos 


William F. Gable Company, Alto" 
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turday § 
Service 
ating aj 
facts for 
cooper 
busines 


1OX, Pres 
Boston, 


of the kits that come to the store 
p in the waste basket, except for 
POST Item Promotion Service. 
atetailer’s point of view it is 
ied more intelligently than that 
jother magazine. Our merchan- 
snagers and buyers find it highly 


NOEL D. BRYCE, Publicity Director 


Brown Thomson, Hartford, Conn. 


day Evening Post Item Pro- 
"a particularly valuable, hav- 
idded value of being not just 
‘titems of nacional repute and 
“et. Properly used, they can be 
Muble assistance.” 


General Merchandise Manager 


Tiedtke’s, Toledo, O. 


“We tie in wherever possible to take 
advantage of vendor national adver- 
tising. In that respect, The Saturday 
Evening Post Item Promotion Service 
is invaluable in giving us the picture at 
a glance. It saves us time by not having 
to wade through excess material.” 


JOHN E. COOLIDGE, Men's Clothing Buyer 
Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney, St. Louis, Mo. 


“Thank you for sending us the POST 
Item Promotion Service. It is routed 
to our merchandise men, who route it 
to their buyers to find out if we have 
the goods. If so, we try to display them 
to tie in with the POST. If the copy is 
good, we alsotiein with ouradvertising.” 


G. A. GIDLEY, General Merchandise Manager 


Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Twenty years ago, The Saturday Evening Post 


pioneered 


in developing scientific merchandising 


information and methods. The Post’s Item Promotion 


Service is just one of many aids to advertisers and 


merchandisers. Ask your Saturday Evening Post rep- 


resentative to tell you about the others. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


GRAAL 
cA .\) 


A good catalog at the point of pur- 
chase is a real sales-builder. When 
your catalog is loose-leaf — and 
covered with a Heinn loose-leaf 
binder, the prestige of your com- 
pany is in trustworthy hands. Ex- 
tra sales are yours. 


Your story at the point-of-sale is 
told exactly as you want it when 
you apply visual selling. Heinn 
Loose-leaf easel binders provide 
an excellent medium for telling 
your product-story to consumers. 
Retail selling needs strengthening. 


Showing samples at the point of 
contact gives added power to sales- 
facts. Heinn Custom Made Sales 
Pacs offer a convenient way to 
carry—and present—your samples. 


ADD POWER to Your Selling 


With selling becoming more com- 
petitive every day, it is necessary 
to take every opportunity to gain 
a strong, competitive advantage. 
Let us show you how Heinn sales 
equipment helps you do a better 
selling job. Write us today. 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


326 W. Florida St. © Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


The Seiateh Fal 


By now, Julian L. Watkins, v.p. 
in charge of copy for Boston’s H. B. 
Humphrey Co., may have forgotten 
he wrote it away back there; but it 
remains my favorite hat-line: “Wins 
the straw vote.” 


Slogan for Chap Stick: “Speaks 
for itself in lip-service.” 
a 


For the record, Country Gent 
carried more dollars of advertising, 
more lines of advertising, this June 
than in any June ever. 


Pontiac ought to do something 
with “‘Pontiaction.” 


Stardust is “The bra that made 
the dollar famous.” Before brassieres 
were invented, Ingersoll was “The 
watch that made the dollar famous.” 
Ho, hum! 


On the matter of whether copy is 
better or worse than it was 20 years 
ago, J. H. Mayer, v.p. of American 
Linen Supply Company, Chicago, 
agrees with your reporter: Worse! 
And so is (or are) a lot of mental 
attitudes in the ad biz, he continues. 


Barbara Fritchie, Revised (Blue- 
Rinse Division): “ ‘Shoot, if you 
must, this old, b/ue head, but spare 
your country’s flag,’ she said.” 


If you missed it, go back and read 
“Is Labor Riding for a Fall?”’, by 
James F. Lincoln, president of Lin- 
coln Electric Company, in the June 
issue of The American Magazine. 


Leo P. Bott, Jr., Chicago agency- 
man, mails me “The Bott Ad- 
Tester.” Post-card size, with a solid- 
black panel for covering up the sig- 
nature in an ad, to see if that ad 
would have done equally well for a 
competitor. Cute! 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


Lost Art of Proofreading Dep't: 
“Arvin Television. No money down, 
Takes years to pay!’’—sent in by a 
former fellow Ayerdale, Bill Howell, 


now with Arvin Products. 
o 


“Tf you are one of those men who 
believes electric shaves take too long,” 
begins a Sunbeam Shavemaster para 

- ; 
graph. The razor, I’m sure, is better 


than its syntax. 


To Time's birds, John Love would 
add “Ost-riches that take wings!” 


The same correspondent says Al- 
catraz may be the world’s most ur- 
wanted pen, but it’s guaranteed for 


life. 


HEADLINE PARADE 
Knife in the heart.—Walter Weir 
in “McCall’s,” awhile back. 


She started college when she was 
two.—The Prudential. 

It whispurrs!—The ’50 Ford. 

2 ways to flatter a strawberry.— 
General Mills. 


Salon luxury in a heme shampoo. 
—Richard Hudnut. 


Very coolly yours. — Coronada 
Suits. 


Ghosts with clean teeth.—News- 
head in “Pathfinder.” 

How to pick a boss.—Bob Yoder 
in “The Saturday Evening Post.” 

Spring partying is such _ sweet 
pleasure.—Nancy Sasser. 

Best-behaved cheese you ever 


cooked with.—Borden’s Chateau. 
se 
The Corn is Green Dep’t: A mer 
ger of Philip Murray’s CIO with 
William Green’s AFL would seem 
to Phil the Bill. 


Sleeping - accommode 
tions for a boy. 


Boycott: 


* 
The Korean crisis has left mé 
tongue-tied. Nearest to an adequate 
comment I have come is, if thre 


strikes are out, then three wars at 
outrageous. 
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NBANY TIMES-UNION Represented Nationally 


WGUST 


Five years before the booming of cannons 
on Fort Sumter proclaimed the outbreak 
of the Civil War, the Albany Times-Union 
was being published . . . 
April 21, 1856. 


the exact date, 


Through good times and bad, through 
prosperity and depression, The Times- 
Union has weathered every storm, over- 
come every obstacle, and today enjoys the 
distinction of having the largest daily 
and Sunday circulation in that vast area 
between New York City and Montreal on 
the north, and between Hartford on the 


east and Syracuse on the west. 


The new Albany Times-Union building 


provides 72,000 square feet of working 


1, §950 


This NEW Building 


01 the Albany Times-Union 


space with press capacity increased by 
more than 70%, turning out 32,000 fin- 
ished papers per hour. All that mechanical 
genius and technical science is able to 
provide has been utilized in the mechan- 
ical departments. Modern conveniences 
and comforts for employees are part and 


parcel of this great new building. 


With these improvements, with all of the 
added facilities and room for further ex- 
pansion, the Albany Times-Union is set to 
grow with a growing Albany Market .. . 
to provide an ever increasing number of 
families with their favorite newspaper, 
and the advertiser with a practical, usable 
sales tool in cultivating the patronage of 


those families. 
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JuNnK-SHop: Where you go to 
buy a Chinese sailboat. 


Famous Last Words. Motorist to 
locomotive at grade-crossing: “If | 
knew you were coming, I’d ’a’ fixed 


the brake!” 


a 
The railway-firemen’s strike was 
settled without dieselocating service 
too much, you might say. 
e 


A police-blotter is a natural for 
the town’s old soaks. 
- 


I like that sign on a freshly 
seeded lawn: “Give the gay, young 
blades a chance!” 

* 

A bull that takes catnaps_ isn’t 

necessarily a bulldozer. 


How a famous flour mix* strengthened its | ee San, Oe 


in round numbers. 


sales leadership in highly competitive Houston . 
market —using The Chronicle exclusively 


Forget where I read this. A zoo 
visitor, seeing a young chimpanzee 
at the typewriter, exclaimed: “Re 
@ This is an unusual and interesting case history. It is | markable!” “Oh, I don’t know," 
important to note that this flour mix* was in first place in | said the keeper. “All he gets is re- 
its classification in all four periods from April 1, 1948, | jection-slips.” 
to April 1, 1950. Also, that its biggest jump was made in | 
the period in which The Chronicle was used exclusively. When a printer gets flustered, he 
Here’s excellent testimony of The Chronicle’s selling ability composes himself in the composing: 
in the South’s No. 1 market. | room. 


I never thought of it that way, but 
radio’s Bob Hawk says a great many 
passengers cross the ocean “by rail.” 

as 


Market This This Product’s* 
Performance Product’s* Advertising 
of ALL Flour Per Cent of Performance 


Mixes Market (in Lines) U. S. Savings Bonds are that 
money you have in your purse .. 
plus interest! 


Chronicle (D) 1990 
Report No. 1 Chronicle (S) 4410 Comic 

(April 1 to Post (D) 1578 ’ . 
Sept. 30, 1948) Post (S) 425 Parade In show-business, it’s usually the 
| angel who gets his wings clipped. 


Chronicle (D) 2395 e 
Report No. 2 Chronicle ($) 2520 Comic 


(October | to Post (D) es The nearest the average guy ever 
March 31, 1949) Post (S) 1700 Parade gets to Palm Beach is a label in 


Summer suit. 


Chronicle (D) 64 
Report No. 3 Chronicle (S) 653 Comic . 


cig yh Post (D) “ian Before the Duke finished his 
marches: Post (S) 425 Parade | memoirs in Life, I hoped he'd say 


Report No. 4 Chronicle (D) 3203 why he hates to get a haircut. 
Sietaiien 9 te ——— (S) 1890 Comic e 
March 31, 1950) ne oy “All 15 of my plays are good 
says Bill Saroyan. A modest lot, 
scribblers. 
* Name of product upon request. | . 


And then there was the horse who 


e H | trotted around all day pulling # 
The Houston Chronicle —"!- 2 1 ey piling ¢ 


empty wagon. didn’t know * 
LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS | wasn’t loaded. 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY : ; ee e 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives I often think: God is satisfied wit! 


a tithe, but governments the world 
FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS § ; i 1 
FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 37 CONSECUTIVE YEARS [ill tn taets Pontes 
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. 38% coverage at a single cost 


bx | BALTIMORE'S BIGGEST COVERAGE OF BALTIMORE’S WOMAN AUDIENCE 


To sell Baltimore families ...sell Baltimore housewives! Sell 
them through the paper with the outstanding women’s sec- 
tion. Every Thursday, sixteen pages edited for women with 
food columns, recipes, beauty articles, society news. Here's 
the paper with Baltimore's greatest coverage (58%) reach- 
ing 198,299 City Zone families* at less cost and at a single 
cost. (Total net paid 227,091.) 


Baltimore News-Post 


de 4 


First in Circulation . . . First in Coverage in the 6th Largest City 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER—Represented Nationally by Hearst Advertising Service 
Offices in principal cities: Philadelphia * Baltimore * Boston Chicago ¢ Detroit 
Los Angeles * New York © Pittsburgh ¢ San Francisco © Seattle © Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


*ABC City Zone based upon Bureau of Census 1947 surveys for Metropolitan Districts. 
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10.5% 10.6% 


9.8% 9.9% 10.1% 


EE EE EES NE ee oe ee ee 


62% 62% 


fan Feb Mor Apr Moy June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 


New booklet shows big market for garden tractors, barn 
building materials, silos and barn equipment on Penn- 


sylvania, Ohio, and Michigan farms. Send for your 
copy today! 


Another Bic 


stead 


That’s a heap of income for July—a month that finds farmer 
in most states still waiting for a cash crop. 

It just proves again how the crop variety of Pennsylvani 
farmers pays off ...all through the year... every month! 

Cash crops all the time mean cash to spend all the tint 
That’s why Pennsylvania farmers are the top buyers for th 
farm and home—all year. 

The surest way to reach and sell this steady market (% 
chart) is via PENNSYLVANIA FARMER— the tailor-mat 
farm paper for Pennsylvania farmers. 


Steady Buying Power—Look at this 12-month chart of fart 
income. Here’s your proof that Pennsylvania farmers can buy 

year as few others can. Moreover, these progressive farm peop! 
can point to steadiness over the last 100 years that mighty ! 

other states can equal. Two that can are Michigan and Ohio, servé 
by MICHIGAN FARMER and THE OHIO FARMER. Get 0 
facts on all three. Write 1013K Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, Obi 


*Based on 3-year average. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
Harrisburg 


Michigan Farmer, East Lansing The Ohio Farmer, © 
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Profit From The Flexibility Of 


The Only Great Sunday Magazine You Can Use 


For Mass Selling In Single Markets 


Sales problems! You have them in all markets, but in 
gome they are more pressing than in others. If yours is 
the normal business, you have two, three or more acute 
sales-problem markets. Markets in which your sales, 
for one reason or another, fall far below your national 
average! Markets in which unusual conditions are 
pinning down your progress! Markets which really test 


"your ingenuity! 


To get back on your feet and take command in such 
icritical, sales-problem market, you give that market 
the immediate and individual assistance the emergency 
requires. You devise plans and strategies based on that 
separate market’s needs. You step up your selling force, 
your sales tempo. You give that market everything you 
have. A mighty atom-powered advertising weapon to 


And Pictorial Review 
Gives You These 
Other Exclusive Advantages: 


LA mass-buying audience created and held by the World’s 
top artists and writers. 


2.Proven high readership for your advertisements. 


4. The mighty impact of color advertising even in a single 
market. 


4. Reader interest anchored deep in all the news of “home 
town” entertainment. 


5.No single page competitive product advertising ... a 
clear field for your sales story. 


6. Ability to time your advertising to the timing of your 
individual market plans. 


T.Deep penetration into largest consumer-masses in 
ica’s biggest buying centers. 


the invaluable street-by-street market guidance of the 
Hearst Sales Operating Controls. 


help you blast loose sales in a dammed-up market is 
PICTORIAL REVIEW. PICTORIAL REVIEW is the one great 
Sunday Magazine with a flexibility that permits you to 
use it, without penalty, for single-market selling. With 
it, you can tailor your advertising and time it exactly 
to your separate market requirements. You can concen- 
trate your advertising directly on your sales target. 

Today . .. why not check your sales figures in Pic- 
TORIAL REVIEW'S 10 rich ‘“‘key’’ markets? In which of 
these are your sales problems acute? In which can you 
use the tremendous sales-pull that PICTORIAL REVIEW 
can bring you? If in any of these large and influential 
markets you need advertising that produces sales action 
and produces it fast, better see how PICTORIAL REVIEW 
can bring new customers to you... now. 


Covering 
Nearly 
6,500,000 
Families With 
The Sunday 
Issues Of: 


Chicago Herald-American 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
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Boston Advertiser 

Los Angeles Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-intelligencer 
Baltimore American 


Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Detroit Times 


A HEARST PUBLICATION 
Represented Nationally By Hearst Advertising Service 


New York Journal-American 


Business urged to help sell 
America to 28,000,000 pupils 


CHICAGO: American business 
can back up the work of more 
than 1,000,000 public school teach- 


ers and school executives in com- 


= 


batting communist propaganda by 
teaching democratic principles, ac- 
cording to Georgia C. Rawson, 
Executive Vice President of State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

“Many companies, says Miss 
Rawson, “in addition to selling 


their own products and services to 
people in the educational field, can 
use their advertising to highlight 
the fundamental principles of our 
democracy. More directly, busi- 
nesses are already offering an 
increasing amount of material for 
classroom use.” 


Miss Rawson cites the thousands 
of requests for teaching material 
that have been received from read- 


ers of State Teachers Magazines. 
“These are dramatic proof that 
teachers welcome the right kind 


of material for classroom use and 
will request it when it is offered in 
their State Teachers Magazine.” 


The detailed story of the educa- 
tional field as America’s. great 
“influence market” is available in 
a 12-page, file size folder. It’s 
free. Write for it to Georgia C. 
Rawson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, State Teachers Magazines, 
Chicago 


309 N. Michigan Avenue, 
1, 38. 


Advertising for 


CROSSE & 
| BLACKWELL 


|} an 


... Since 1706, 
Crosse & Black- 
well has been the world’s finest 
name in foods...a leader in the 
quality market. 
oe « ONCE 1929, C&B food ad- 
vertising has successfully built 
consumer preference at the re- 
tail level, has expanded distribu- 
tion from coast to coast, has 
launched new food creations, has 
been planned and executed by 


nant, |Jusdale 


Advertising Since 1912 
BALTIMORE 


Write .. 


.Wire. 


. Call Today 


| few hours, 


Callatas Board 


HOW WASHINGTON RE-TOOLS FOR WAR 


The Monday morning papers of 
June 26 flashed the invasion of 
Korea with accompanying stories that 
“officials were alertly watching the 
situation.” That was true, but it’s 
one of the wonders of journalism 
how the reporters found out. On 
Sunday, the Washington - streets, 
gleaming with a white, shiny heat 
you seemed to see rising from the 
pavements, were empty except for 
occasional beaten figure in 
drenched seersucker. Everything else 
was empty. From the President 
down, almost every important ofh- 
cial was out of town; so were most 
of the newspapermen. But it wasn’t 
a long English weekend in 1939. By 
telephone, top executives swiftly fixed 
their strategy, routed the U.N. ofh- 
cials and got that organization, in a 
to condemn the invasion. 

Everybody knows how soon after 
everything in the country turned on 
Korea. Yet Washington did _ not 
change overnight. Even now, a 
month later, you might visit Wash- 
ington without seeing the faintest 
sign of warfare except in newspaper 
headlines. Even if you were in some 
vantage spot where you could watch 
what was going on in every Govern- 
ment agency, the odds would be 
against your finding out. You’d prob- 
ably miss the spots where things were 
happening. 


Routine Goes On 


Walk through, say, the Commerce 
Department. A man at work last 
spring on market area analysis plods 
through the same job; others com- 
pute national income, sales, inven- 
tories. Upstairs in CAA, people still 
grope for formulas to measure the 
prospects of a proposed airport — 
though, to be sure, there are others 
at work on military shipments. At 
the Government Printing Office, 
people fill the same orders for the 
same old Government literature. 
Even the demand for mobilization 
pamphlets put out by the National 


Security Resources Board is about 
the same as usual, coming from the 
usual sources. Not, says one of the 
officials, until somebody puts out 
something keyed to Korea will there 
be a spurt—and so far as he knows, 
nobody’s at work on that. 

People buried in old routines know 
their work may come to nothing, 
They wait for the order to stop and 
do something else. Order change 
seems painfully slow to the man at 
the desk. War brings the same fast 
obsolescence to the Government a 
well as to private projects. 


Congress at War 


It’s been the same in the Congress. 
Visitors roaming about the Capitol, 
listening in at a hearing or in one 
of the galleries, are surprised that 
congressmen are discussing Forest 
Service land, veterans insurance, 2 
standard for measurement. A great 
pile of peacetime work is_ being 
carried forward. Like the executive 
officials downtown, congressmen obey 
their schedules and, like them, bury 
sighs, “Is it worth doing?” Part of 
a congressman’s work, it’s true, 3 
making speeches which can be up-to 
date. So, despite the inherited work- 
load, after two weeks they were pro- 
posing a whole series of investiga 
tions. Profiteering was a_ favorite 
theme. People want to pitch in with 
whatever they’ve got: Congressmen 
can’ issue statements, pass requisite 
laws and investigate. Then, in mid- 
July, the President dumped a com 
pletely current work-load on the 
legislature—vast military appropri 
tions, controls, higher taxes. 

In all executive departments and 
agencies the chiefs are now making 
up their budgets for the year ending 
June, 1951. For two weeks after the 
invasion they followed instructions 
drafted before Korea. Projects, u 
terly peaceable and civilian, wet 
being translated into cost figures 
Actually, two weeks is pretty - 
considering the complexity of 
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= *That’s nothing! | hold 500,000 lowa families in the palm of 
= my hand with The Des Moines Sunday Register’ 
i Now there és something! Imagine one paper doing such a 
ae statewide coverage job that it completely dominates a market 
) with of two and a half million people. 
-ssmetl Put another way—The Des Moines Sunday Register de- 
quisite livers 7 out of 10 of all Iowa families. And what families 
1 mid- these are! They’re the cream of a market that tops 5 billion 
| com dollars in yearly spending. It’s an urban market bigger than 
nthe San Francisco or Boston—a farm market that’s the biggest 
ropria: ... bar none. 
. wal Now wouldn’t you like to have this rich market “well in 
Ail hand”? Then join the others—advertisers who have put paeunees & anes 
ending The Des Moines Sunday Register among the first seven of mARuRT eon gg 
ter the all Sunday newspapers in general advertising linage. Milline AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 
ictions rate: only $1.57! 
ts, ut 
were T 
eu THE DES MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 
short ABC Circulation March 31, 1950: 
Gov- Daily 372,051—Sundey 540,192 
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Going after the FARM MARKET? 


L. E. Cross (right), ‘ny 
supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture at San Jose, Cal., 
past president of National 
Association of Vo-Ag Teachers, 
discussing farm account book with 
farmer John Ponzinni. 
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Mp» Get acquainted with 
L. E. CROSS, 
San Jose, 


California 


Mr. Cross is typical of the 20,900 Vo-Ag Teachers, 
County Agents and Extension Leaders who influence the thinking, 
working and buying habits of 6 million farm families! You’ll know why 
when we tell you that in one year he— 


® Supervises 11 regular Vo-Ag Teachers who serve over 
200 regular students. 

® Supervises five veteran program instructors serving 80 
veterans enrolled in Institutional-On-The-Farm-Training. 

@ Leads three FFA chapters in the San Jose district—to 
be increased to four this fall. 

® Directs an expanding program of evening classes serving 
50 to 75 adult farmers annually. 

® Conducts eight to ten farm radio programs. 

®@ Writes over 3,000 column inches of newspaper 
articles for farmers. 

® Conducts several farm programs for farm organizations 
and service clubs. 

All of which means his acceptance of your products is an important in- 


fluence on sales. That’s why it pays to inform Aim—through BETTER 
FARMING METHODS. 


CCA Mr. Cross says: “‘We use and depend on BETTER 
20,945 FARMING METHODS. The Annual Directory 
“ Issue is of great value on many occasions. We often 
use the advertising section for reference and to as- 
sist us in our work.”’ 

A regular schedule in BETTER FARMING 
METHODS brings the merits of your prod- 
ucts to the interested attention of Mr. Cross 

and the other 20,900 key Farm Leaders. 


Business Magazine for Leaders who TRAIN and ADVISE Farmers 


Zeecer FARMING. METHODS 


WATT PUBLISHING CO., MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. 


ernment, but to the chiefs doing the 
arithmetic it seemed a century. They 
knew their work would have to be 
thrown away. 

In actual war, almost everything 
in Government becomes a military 
auxiliary, so to speak. In the early 
1940’s, remember, antitrust actions 
stopped; discounts were frozen by 
OPA and FTC investigators were 
assigned to helping the war agencies, 
What isn’t part of the war but a 
mere holdover wears a mask, without 
which neither the Budget Bureay 
nor the Congress will OK the bills, 


Turn on a Dime? 


You can’t, in one swoop, turn the 
whole civilian Government into a 
collection of war agencies any more 
than you can convert a big factory 
in one day. Too much too suddenly 
strips the gears. Instructions to re- 
view all Government projects isn’t 
at once changing the Government, 
though it will in time if the war goes 
on long enough. But the first impulse 
of a unit chief, told to quit fooling 
around with peacetime things, is to 
make his work look martial. He 
changes the description of it in his 
justification to the Budget Bureau. 
That happened during the war and, 


one by one, the fake labelings were 


torn off. Right after the war the 
Government was more or less mobil- 
ized to the slogan of “Full Employ- 


| ment.” It was an aesthetic thrill to 


watch the ingenuity with which every 
sort of job by surprising coincidence 
was pre-designed to that purpose. 

This outline, being merely an out- 
line, omits shading and so is over- 
drawn. It omits the impatience of 
people whose attention was focused, 
unofficially but nevertheless anxi- 
ously, on Korea. It leaves out the 


| Government workers assigned to the 


mess: Pentagon officers, Security and 
Resources Board staff; statisticians 
making new estimates of available 


_materials, labor, plant; department 


lawyers writing and rewriting bills 
for controls. These are people always 
in conference, at work to midnight, 
living on black coffee. 

In the Washington of six years 
ago you could see that something 
was the matter. At going home time, 


_ there were half-block queues at bus 


and streetcar stops. Restaurant lines 


| at noon ran far into the street. Every 


taxi was already full. Day and night 


| Union Station was jammed, mostly 


with soldiers, and everywhere were 
men and women in uniform. Now, 
you couldn’t read and had no radio, 
you'd see only an ordinary du 
Washington summer. The hotel grill 
(Continued on page 110) 
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When we print your ad on “self-stik”’ 
MysTIK, it’s ready to be put up with a touch 
That means more point-of-sale advertising . . . 
less waste. And Mystix gets the best spots . . . 
cash registers, counter tops and fronts, store 
doors or right on your product. 


We will print and die-cut Mystik to give you 
attractive and useful point-of-sale plaques, shelf 
strips, two-way door signs, product identification 
and price labels, can and bottle holder plaques 
and projection displays. 


MYsTIK is just part of CHicaco SHow Printing 
Company’s full line of point-of-sale services and 
merchandising aids from a creative art department 
to complete facilities for printing, lithographing 
and distribution. 


FREE—Write for sample and new book, 
“39 Ways to Use MYSTIK.”’ Also idea book on 
cardboard and other displays of every kind. 


Self-Stik 
Point-of-Sale 
Advertising 


SHOW O} pairine company © 2660 NORTH KILDARE e CHICAGO 39,I1LLINOIS*¢ IN NEW YORK 1775 BROADWAY 


N PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A talented lassie named Alice 
Who danced every night at the Palace 
Broke one vital string 

But solved everything 
With a spare she AirFREIGHTED 


from Dallas. 
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DELTA airFREIGHT 
Solves your shipping problems 


a 
Sopa 


& 


| Per 100 Ibs. between un 
CHICAGO -SAVANNAH...... $6.13 
CINCINNATI- JACKSONVILLE. 5.01 
ATLANTA-NEW ORLEANS... 3.40 


For complete commodity rates and schedules, write AirFREIGHT 
Department, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Ga. 
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TO SELL IT TO AMERICA...” 
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You can feel the sales-p 
America — in Florida! | 
market — with a permanent TAMPA 

population that is made up of families 
from the other 47 states. Florida is 
your perfect testing ground for 

most types of merchandise. And, in Florida, 
you can test spring and summer merchandise 
right in mid-winter. 


To test it, to sell it, in Florida — and at lowest 
cost — use Florida’s three big morning dailies. U 
They give you the diversified coverage you want == city, 
suburban and farm families — where 78% of Florida's 
effective buying income is concentrated, in Florida’s” 
major markets and their rich trade areas. i 


To sell it to America, test it in Florida — at lowest cost. 


* 1948 U.S. Census of Business — just released. 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION 


Jacksonville - National RepresentativeseReynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc., 


7a TAMPA MORNING TRIBUNE 


G OELAGE tn National Representatives - Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


F oni-!22 Toe Markets MIAMI HERAL D 


National Representatives Story, Breoks & Finley, Inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin ie 
as 
Evening and Sunday S the 
ADVERTISING OFPicEs: Philadelphia, Filbert and Juniper Streets New York, 285 Madison Avenue : ae < 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1950 


PEOPLE BUY WHEN ASKED TO BUY 


An analysis of conclusions derived from 342 market 
surveys made postwar by Gould, Brown & Sumney, Chi- 
cago research house, points this moral: “The company 
which emphasizes ‘buy this, now’ in its sales talks is the 
company which will occupy a respectable position in its 
industry’s sales annals at the end of the year.” 


“Why people buy is debatable,” says Gould. “But we 
jo know under what circumstances people will buy. The 
summary answer is that most people will buy when they 
are asked to buy. 


“Advertising, counter displays, prices, keeping-up-with- 
the-Joneses, reputation, et cetera are all influential factors 
in varying degrees. ... But for most products, people are 
most apt to buy what they are asked to buy at the point- 
of-sale.”” 


In interviewing 6,600 women who owned vacuum 
deaners it was found that 34% saw demonstrations and 
were asked to buy, while another 14% bought because of 
‘ersistent salesmen.” The remainder explained their 
purchases in 17 different ways. 


A recent study in the farm equipment field revealed 
that dealers who had been in business prior to 1941 were 
putting salesmen in the field, calling on the farmer on the 
farm and in the fields as in prewar days and urging him 
to buy his equipment now. Few of these dealers reported 
rious buyer resistance. . . . The newer dealers who 
started in business after 1941 and were acclimated only 
to war-years’ selling, were still sitting in their showrooms 
waiting for the farmer to drive in and see the latest 
‘quipment. These were the dealers who were complain- 
ng, 


Similar findings were discovered through dealer sur- 
veys in the fountain pen, baking, building equipment and 
photographic fields. 


“There are, of course, a number of views on how sales- 
tien ought to ask people to buy, and some go so far as to 
insist upon canned presentations. We have noticed no 
‘uperiority of any one sales presentation over another. 
What we have noticed, however, is the superiority of 
king the customer to buy over any sales method employ- 
ng only indirect solicitation.” 


WHERE PROFIT INCENTIVE FAILS 


Whose fault is it if distributors or dealers don’t know 
‘ough about the product—what it is, what it does, why 
‘Sa better product? James B. Lightburn, manager, 
National Accounts Division, Purolator Products, Inc., 
‘a the answer: 


A manufacturer in the automotive industry pays commis- 
“Ms to those who work to channel his products to the car 
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owner ... the ultimate consumer,” Mr. Lightburn says. “In a 
sense this relieves him of much of the sales burden he would 
otherwise have to carry. That job is in effect turned over to the 
distributors, jobbers, dealers and oil and tire company TBA 
departments who handle his particular line. 


“But this does not relieve the manufacturer who wishes to 
keep and expand his business from the responsibility of doing 
a sound and adequate educational job among those in the trade 
who handle his product and also of educating the consumer 
through national advertising and promotional campaigns. 


“Ignorance on the part of distributors, jobbers and dealers, 
when it exists, is seldom their fault. They handle many lines 
and the necessary selling knowledge on those lines must be made 
easily available to them by the manufacturer. In fact it must 
be brought to their attention forcibly and as frequently as pos- 
sible, through advertising, promotional material, sales training 
programs and so on. They haven't the time or inclination to 
dredge it up themselves. 


“A manufacturer who relies simply on the profit incentive 
that he provides through commissions is forgetting the all- 
important fact that every other manufacturer offers the same 
incentive. The essential plus is effective sales education that 
makes it easy for the people who are his channels of distribution 
to push his line profitably and successfully without expending 
a disproportionate amount of time and effort.” 


GET YOUR MAN TO GIMBEL'S 


Gimbel’s, New York, is starting a drive to make itself 
the top outlet in the country for nationally advertised 
merchandise. 


Despite good consumer acceptance of lesser-known and 
private brand merchandise since war’s end, Gimbel execu- 
tives hold the general belief that the brand of the future 
is the national brand. 


Says Joseph Eckhouse, executive head, “We have 
strong belief in the future of brands that have won repu- 
tations for dependability. We also believe that a store 
that associates itself closely with these brands will increase 
its stature. We believe we are making a move strongly 
beneficial to us as well as our customers.” 


Full emphasis on the new policy will start in October 
when store modernization under Raymond Loewy plan- 
ning will be completed. 


GET 'EM SWINGING YOUR WAY 


A book could be written about the late colorful “Buck” 
Weaver, for so many years head of consumer research at 
General Motors Corp. The other day at lunch Frank 
Coutant, head of Fact-Finders Associates, Inc., was rem- 
iniscing. 


“Weaver had the problem that so many men in middle- 
management face—that of getting the top brass to really 
read long reports. Especially the engineers didn’t seem 
to give a damn what the public said or cared about cars, 
and Weaver would work himself to a frazzle preparing 
reports, only to find that recipients of the reports had 
tossed them aside without reading. 
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“He outfoxed them on one report. It was delivered 
to them on Monday, and it was so important in its recom- 
mendations that he felt he should have some reactions 
on Tuesday. But not a peep. On Wednesday he sent this 
note to all who had received the report: 


“Yesterday I had delivered to you a special report. 
Mr. Sloan (Chairman of G.M.) feels that the subject 
matter is of such great competitive implications that not 
even our own executives should read it at this time. 
Will you therefore return the report to me at once?’ 


“There was a delay of several hours in the return of 
the reports. It took that long for a score of highly curious 
G.M. top brass to read every page! 


“He constantly had to battle with production men who 
lacked any real understanding of the consumer viewpoint. 
In an anteroom of his office he installed a 16-pound steel 
ball suspended from the ceiling. Nearby was a sledge 
hammer. One day when he realized that he was failing 
miserably in getting over to a group of production men 
the point of view of consumers toward G.M. cars, he 
invited the group to his anteroom. 


“Pointing to the steel ball and the sledge hammer, he 
asked the huskiest in the lot whether he thought that with 
one blow he could drive the ball to the ceiling. ‘Sure,’ the 
fellow said, forgetting what he had learned in his high 
school physics days. Of course he failed. 


“Then Weaver told him to drop the sledge hammer, 
and with one finger give the ball a push . . . then another 
push . . . then another—and in a couple of minutes the 
ball gave the ceiling a solid whack. 

“*“That’s the way you have to treat consumers,’ Weaver 
told them. ‘Whack them over the head and you meet 
only stubborn resistance, but if you get them coming your 
way a little bit—and then keep after them consistently— 
you'll soon have them swinging all of the way for you.’ 


SHORTS 


“Allowing for changes in prices, an hour’s work of a 
average employe today can buy more than three times 
much goods and services as an hour of work 50 years ago’ 
—from a June 14 Committee for Economic Developmen: 


report... 


According to Department of Commerce figures, in one 
of every five U.S. families both spouses worked (outside 
the home) last year. Ten years ago the figure was onl; 
one in nine. The number of women workers has increased 
24% in the decade, while the female population rog 


only 11% .. 


A young man went to his boss, the late Arthur Bris. 
bane, and said, “I always have trouble when I interview 
a famous person. I’m in awe, and | get nervous.” . ., 
Brisbane advised him, ‘“Whenever you start feeling that 
way you can get over it by just imagining how that person 


looks in a night shirt.” ... 


“Advertising is a science of creating dissatisfaction! 
You can’t sell much to people who are content with what 
they have. Within the memory of most of us in the busi 
ness, advertising has banished from the American scene 4 
thousand such familiar symbols of human drudgery, frus- 
tration and boredom as the carpet beater, the washtub, 
the coffee grinder, the coal stove, the horse and buggy, 
the straight razor and the steel pen. Advertising did it 
by creating a desire for better things.” —Rudolph Mont- 
gelas, President, Buchanan & Company, Inc., New York 


> 


SPECIAL! For a sound analysis of how official Wash- 
ingtondom is reacting to the war threat, read Washington 
Bulletin Board commencing on page 28. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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The Business Trend reached a new high in June 1950. It rose to 


a level of 252, or I! points above May. Considerable increases 


were registered in both New Orders and Business Spending. 
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Although the rise will be less steep, preliminary estimates for July 
indicate that the Business Trend will continue the upward movement 
which started in the beginning of the year. Its July level is about 255. 
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CALVERT’S PRESIDENT 


RESTATES 


. Calvert's Fair ‘Trade Policy 


nl 
Sed 
Tls- N THOSE states where voluntary In 45 of the 48 states, fair trade 
lew fair trade laws exist, enabling laws have been in force for a suf- 
Calvert Distillers Corporatien to ficient number of years to establish 
e° 
hat contract legally with retailers for the “fair trade” as a firm, legal, and 
establishment of minimum resale sound doctrine. With the principle 
son prices on its products, it is Calvert's of this doctrine Calvert Distillers 
intent on to continue these contracts Corporation fully agrees 
in force and vigorously to enforce its ; 
; é " lhe legal purpose of fair trade is 
| minimum prices by all legal means : 
on to protect a producer's trademark 
available 
hat against the injuries caused it by 
° In states that have mandatory fair predatory price cutting 
USI: trade, no serious enforcement prob : 
Calvert, therefore, proudly re- 
ie a lem presents itself at this time . 
states a policy effective for many 
US- However, in certain “mandatory years—its intention to protect its 
ub, states recent decisions have placed WoW. WACHTEL brands against violations of minimum 
{4} some of those laws in jeopardy, ques resale prices, established under its 
gy, 
a tioning their constitutionality. In In those states itis alvert’s intention contracts with retail de alers, pur- 
It 
such states however, voluntary (or to enforce minimum prices by legal suant to the existing fair trade laws 
¢ 
mnt contract) fair trade continues legal means available, under those laws. of the states. 


This policy will be enforced with vigor, and without fear or favor. 


ton CALVERT DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


DoSesrrn re MY PRESIDENT 


CHRYSLER BLDG, N. Y. ¢ 


LONG A CONVERT to Fair Trade, Calvert supports its policy in trade paper advertising. 
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When a parent publicly casts off 
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“NS own child for permitting viola- 
‘ons of ‘fair trade” agreements, one 
J might assume: 

1. That he has more guts and 
minciples than most; or 

“ That he has been extraordi- 
‘tily blind or dumb; or simply 


WGUST |, 


1950 


“IHas “Fair Trade” Failed ? 


As price-cutting multiplies and opposition mounts, ‘fair 
ade" forces step-up enforcement, "educational" lobby- 
ing drives. Miller-Tydings and 45 state laws are jeopard- 
zed. Government, consumer and business groups ask: Is it 
| | ‘ait or fraud? Does it strengthen or sap the whole economy? 


3. That he got 
awfully tight spot. 

In any case, “fair trade” violations 
must be getting ‘‘serious.” 

This parent is the $1.6 billion-a- 
year General Electric Co. The child 
is its wholly-owned General Electric 
Supply Co.—specifically four of 


caught in an 


Gesco’s own houses serving retailers 
in Metropolitan New York. 

Last May 6, G-E canceled whole- 
sale distributor agreements with these 
houses on electric blankets, cleaners, 
clocks, fans, heaters and several oth- 
er devices. 

Two weeks earlier, New York Su- 
preme Court granted G-E a tempor- 
ary injunction to restrain R. H. 
Macy & Co. from selling G-E prod- 
ucts at prices below its established 
“fair trade’ minimums. 

On March 7—after a decade in 
which the world’s largest store had 
scant reason to boast that it “will not 
be undersold” — Macy’s suddenly 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
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its reputation, on 


started to restore 
appliances. ‘The 
however, was to compete 


announced reason, 
with some 


200 “discount houses,” spawned in 
New York City in the last year. 


Many of these houses, it is said, 
were served by Gesco. Gesco, in 
turn, is reported to have blamed its 
failings on stiff sales quotas imposed 
by G-E, 

But neither was talking. 
Macy’s. 

G-E vs. Macy will not be formally 
heard until fall. But in a prelimin- 
ary answer Macy charged Gesco vio- 
lated G-E’s own “fair trade” prices. 
It cited Justice Ferdinand Pecora’s 
recent denial on this ground of a 
G-E injunction against Maritime 
Watch & Jewelry Co. Pecora’s de- 
led to other denials of G-E 
injunctions. 


Nor was 


cision 


Stand or Fall? 


The G-E action against Macy’s is 
just one of a lot of injunctions sought 
this year by scores of national adver- 
tisers against hundreds of retailers. 
But the size and influence of the 
contenders make it important and its 
outcome far-reaching. “Fair trade” 
may stand or fall on it. 

Macy’s New York store has a 
sales volume of more than $100 mil- 
lion annually. Department stores 
owned by R. H. Macy & Co., from 
Newark to Atlanta and San Fran- 
cisco, sell more than $300 million. 

By mid-March several major com- 
petitors— among them Gimbel’s, 
Wanamaker’s, Bloomingdale’s, New 
York City, and Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—had started to 
“cut” appliances. And surveys 
showed department stores through- 
out the country approving, “almost 
unanimously,” Macy’s action... 

Meanwhile, the 1950 price-cutting 
epidemic found Bristol-Myers Co., 
Lever Bros. Co., Sterling Drug, Inc., 
and International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts Co. engaged in separate actions 
against Schwegemann Bros., New 
Orleans super market. . . The Beacon 
Co., filing suits totaling $2 million 
against 40 New York City retailers 

. . Calvert Distillers Corp., taking 
the measure of “Maryland’s busiest 
liquor store” . . . Mississippi’s Su- 
preme Court deciding for W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., against a_price- 
cutting jeweler. 

Attorneys for the J. B. Williams 
Co., were arguing out in Detroit; 
for the Gruen Watch Co., in Knox- 
ville, and Hamilton Watch Co., in 
New York City; Elgin American Di- 
vision of Illinois-Watch Case Co.., 
and Benrus Watch Co., Inc., in 
Louisville; Mohawk Carpet Mills, 


retailers now 


Inc., in Omaha; California Oil Co., 
in Paterson, N. J. . Sunbeam, 
Toastmaster and Universal appli- 
ances and Detecto Scale, Inc., were 
taking actions in various cities .. . 

One drug maker told SM it is now 
spending $50,000 a year in legal fees 
to prove that it means to stay under 
“fair trade.” 

But some of the suits have not been 
settled in favor of the “fair trade” 
forces. In some industries scores of 
violate these laws for 
every one who is brought into court. 
And a lot-of “fair trade” manufac- 
turers are paying only lip service to 
enforcement. 

Joseph T. Meek, executive secre- 
tary, Illinois Federation of Retail 
Associations, recently complained 
that “many manufacturers seem to be 
making no effort to protect their 
fair trade agreements. . . Merchants 
in many lines (have) become dis- 
gusted with ‘fair trade’ laws,” and 
some would join “administration 
leaders who believe that ‘fair trade’ 
laws are a barrier to lower prices. . ” 


Epidemic of Squawking 


Retail jewelry, hardware and other 
associations are squawking. 

“Fair-traders” trace the epidemic 
to pressure on retailers to maintain 
volume in a more competitive mar- 
ket; to the “free advertising” retail- 
ers get from thus posing as consum- 
er benefactors. But there’s a growing 
conviction among many retailers that 
“fair trade” is an artificial, depres- 
sion-born device, which happened to 
“hang on” through wartime scarci- 
ties and OPA price-fixing. It’s time 
to get back to selling. 

Today, more retailers are trying 
to resume their role of “consumer 
purchasing agents.” 

Still the fact remains that 
untary fair trade,” permitting manu- 
facturers to decide for themselves 
whether they want to set and enforce 
minimum resale prices, is the law of 
the land—except in Missouri, Texas, 
Vermont and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

After 1933, when California put 
teeth in its original “fair trade” 
law of 1931, other states started to 
swing into line. But 28 waited until 
1937, when enactment of the Federal 
Miller-Tydings Act put “fair trade” 
into interstate commerce, without 
apparently violating antitrust laws. 

The U. S. and 16 state supreme 
courts have sustained “fair trade’s” 
constitutionality. Only twice — by 
New York in 1936 and Florida in 
1949 — have state supreme courts 
thrown it out. 

Both times it came, back. 


“‘vol- 


Yet, continually, the ‘“‘fair-traders’ 
have had to fight to keep the whok 
scheme from being scuttled. The, 
are fighting harder now. 

The twin sets of artificial teeth 
for this mammoth, which Californi, 
forged as “Section 11%” of its law 
were: 

A non-signer clause, under which 
a contract with one retailer of a pro. 
tected product in a state binds all re. 
tailers of that product in that state 
and 

The privilege to anyone covered 
by this far-reaching, unsigned con. 
tract to sue any other trade factor 
thereunder. 

For example, one retailer can sy 
another retailer for “fair trade” vio 
lation—even though neither ha 
signed the contract... 

One expects strange and startling 
things from California. But actual) 
this section—since incorporated, usu- 
ally verbatim, in all the other “fair 
trade” laws—was conceived by 
sober New York lawyer named Ed. 
ward S. Rogers, who later served a 
board chairman of Sterling Dry 
Inc. (Bayer aspirin, Phillips’ milk of 
magnesia and other medicaments). 
On the back of a luncheon menu in 
Los Angeles he wrote 69 words 
which the non-“fair trade” force 
hope will not become immortal. Fifty- 
three of them were: 


Section of California Law 


“Wilfully and knowingly advertis 
ing, offering for sale or selling am 
commodity at less that the price stip 
ulated in any contract . . . whether 
the person so advertising, offering 
for sale or selling is or is not a pari) 
to such contract, is unfair compet: 
tion and is actionable at the suit 0 
any person damaged thereby.” 

(All italics are the writer’s. ) 

An 45 states such contracts may be 
made by manufacturers with their 
wholesalers and retailers, and in 24 
states by wholesalers with retailers 
There, in effect, the producer gets 
“double protection.” 

Although manufacturers would 
seem to be the prime movers in and 
beneficiaries of all this, because their 
brand names have “price protection, 
the California law and all the laws 
that followed were pushed through 
legislatures and Congress primarily 
by the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, on behalf of w shat NARD 
affectionately calls the ‘mama and 
papa stores.” 

Then, oftener than not, 4s the 
Federal Trade Commission showet 
in an 872-page report of a six-yeal 
study of “Resale Price Maintenance, 
in December, 1945, NARD pt 
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ceded to push “fair trade’ down the 
throats of manufacturers. 

Today, in the drug and cosmetic 
industries f.t. coverage is fairly com- 
plete. It also prevails in liquor and 
in books, where again the retaifers 
have taken the “initiative.” 

But beyond these four it is less 
amatter of “industry policy.” And 
in 95% of the dollar volume of all 
products sold through retailers, it is 
not, directly, a factor at all. 

This condition causes the “fair 
trade” propagandists to double-talk. 

On the one hand, they must pre- 
srve the distinction between ‘‘volun- 
tary” as contrasted with “mandatory 
lair trade.” In 10 states beverage 
‘control boards set and police liquor 
tsale prices. Various states have 
aiti-loss laws, and other forms of re- 
ile price maintenance. They must 
not be confused with the price-fxers. 

n the other, they try to show a 

Steady trend toward “standard pric- 

ing,” as the basis of a stable economy. 
ust a year ago, in July, 1949, 
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NARD launched a “Bureau of Edu- 
cation for Fair Trade.” Chairman 
of the bureau is Dr. John W. Dar- 
gavel, NARD’s executive secretary. 
Manager is Maurice Mermey of the 
New York City publicity firm of 
Baldwin & Mermey. 

Two-thirds of BEFT’s annual 
$120,000 for an announced three- 
year program is contributed by drug 
and cosmetic manufacturers and 
wholesalers. Independent druggists 
put up $30,000 and drug chains 
$10,000. 

Although only about $2. billion 
of total $130 billion retail volume of 
all products in 1949 was in drugs 
and cosmetics, Mike Mermey has 
found that, including consignment 
selling, exclusive dealerships and oth- 
er devices, the “standard pricing” 
share was $30.4 billion, or 27% ot 
the total. 

Automobiles, he said, represented 
$19.3 billion; home furnishings, $2 
billion; radios and home appliances, 


(Continued on page 90) 


FAIR TRADE'S PROPONENTS, through the 
Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, have or- 
ganized a high-voltage campaign to combat 
the publicity generated by recent action 
taken by Macy's on the retailing side, and 
G-E on the manufacturing side. A wide va- 
riety of techniques was tested in a campaign 
conducted in Rhode Island. "Reach the pub- 
lic’ measures included speeches before 
business, educational and women's groups. 
Left: Providence Kiwanis hears f. +. story. 


TWO BIGGEST LINES OF COMMUNICA- 
TION—tradio and newspapers—were enlisted 
in spreading the story of fair trade in the 
Rhode Island test. American Bar Association 
representatives debated the subject on Sta- 
tion WEAN. 


EVEN AT POINT OF SALE the story of fair 
trade is told and re-told. A registered 
woman pharmacist in Providence explains the 
“why's" and "how's" to a shopper. Fair 
traders do not believe in answering custom- 
er-inquiries about price with simple state- 


ment that price is fixed under f. t. contract. 
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GUY GILLETTE 


FROM DIRIGIBLES TO ORANGE JUICE 
. . . is a capsule biography of the enterprising 
Douglas Leigh. Famous as the ‘‘Spectacular” 
advertising tycoon, this young man has now 
taken a new departure. He’s founded Leigh 
Foods, Inc., and is just launching his Flamingo 
Frozen Orange Juice. The gentleman in charge 
of sales, Harry M. Jones, is pictured here: 
He’s another bright young man, who began 
with the frozen foods industry a year before it 
was nationally launched. Until he leapt on the 
Leigh dirigible he was divisional sales manager 
for Pictsweet Foods, Inc., with New York 
headquarters. Together with Leigh he has 
planned a $500,000 advertising campaign, 
which includes, naturally, advertising via the 
Leigh dirigibles, television and radio, Railway 
Express and subway advertising in the Metro- 
politan New York area, where distribution, ex- 
cept for Philadelphia, is initially concentrated, 
Jones, a quiet, level-headed guy has worked 
for frozen foods packers (including Birds Eye) 
from Chicago to California. 


They re in the News 


THE THOUGHTFUL FISHERMAN .... who found a 
way to keep crackers dry is an Arkansas traveler named 
E. F. Chambless. Today this son of a farmer-preacher- 
philosopher who refused to take money for his sermons, is 
vice-president of Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. But he gets 


his best ideas when he’s fishing. As he casts so does he 


contemplate—a trick he inherited from his dad. The Solu- 
tion of the Soggy Crackers is a case in point. “Cham,” as 
he’s called, went to work at the age of 17 for a wholesale 
concern. When Arkansas went dry in advance of the 
Nation, he saw an opportunity to answer the beer thirst 
with Bevo. His sales maneuvers at this tender age were 
sensational. Now he admits that the natives of Van Buren 
area, and surrounding hills, discovered they could “needle” 
Bevo! After World War I he went to Chicago for the 
jobbing concern with which he’d made his Bevo record. 
He promptly added candy to the line, because he liked 
candy. He sold so much of it that a large Chicago manu- 
facturer hired him as sales manager when he was barely 22. 
He’s been in Chicago ever since, “needling” food sales of 
one kind or another. See page 50 for his cracker story. 
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NO PULPIT ... Norman Roy Perry (center)—Roy to anyone who 


has knows him, slightly or otherwise—is the new president of Canadian Adver- 
gn, tising and Sales Federation. And from nine till five he’s research director 
the of Canada’s Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. But if his parents had been 
vay able to dissuade him from the publishing world he’d be a Presbyterian 
T0- clergyman today. They couldn’t sell him the idea. Still, Roy Perry does 
ex- as much good as many a minister. A kindly, even benevolent man—a 
ed, grandpa seven times—he specializes in the human element, is known as a 
ked man to go to when you're troubled. This doesn’t make him all sweetness 
ye) and light—he runs a meeting with such efficiency that no one groans when 


he calls one. He always goes prepared. Born in Stratford, Ontario, he went 
to local schools (broke his nose and lost a tooth on the football field) and 
early began his important magazine research work. Two national magazine 
audience studies were done under his direction by Canadian Facts, Ltd., 
and it was Roy Perry who convinced Daniel Starch he should extend his 
readership service to the Canadian magazine field. His biggest tour de force 


was his “Audience Study of 11 Magazines in Canada,” largest survey on 
reading habits ever conducted by our neighbor to the North. It revealed, 
for the first time, the competitive position of competing publishers. In our 
picture he’s showing the report to publishers and representatives. 


$15 IN HIS POCKET .... and no job in sight. The 
year: 1909, with the country reeling from the Panic of 
07. John Lynn Busey was 20, and ambitious. After 
weeks of pavement pounding in a strange city, he landed | 
a job as secretary to the manager of Utah Electric Sup- 
ply Co. Today he’s been named vice-president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and placed in charge of marketing 
policy, a newly-created post. . . . Soon after he went 
to Utah Electric he became a salesman for Capital 
Electric Co., a G-E distributor. He hasn’t been out of 
the G-E family since. A decade later Mr. B. turned 
up as manager of Butte Electric Co. Two years later 
he was in San Francisco, as assistant to the president in 
charge of sales of Pacific States Electric Co. Then came 
Boston: This time he was district manager of the G-E 
Supply Co. Three years later, Bridgeport: as general 
sales manager. When G-E recently called him for this 
big, new post he was president of the General Electric 
Supply Corp. Despite his breezy manner, John Busey 
is strong-willed, determined, tough. Says he’s had to be 
to take all that cross-country hopping. 
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SAM KEENER dictates into his Time Master 
Dictaphene as he flies around the world. 


Mf 


by ’ 
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IN HIS WORLD TRIP DC-4 FLYING OFFICE salesman Keener has every modern 


business convenience ... 


desks, filing cabinets, typewriters, swivel chairs, sound 


movie projector—even an electric kitchen and an electric washing machine. 


The World Is His Territory 


Sam Keener is Hollywood's idea of a star salesman who 
y 


runs his business in the grand manner. He deals in million- 


dollar orders, hobnobs with potentates, leaps oceans in a 


fantastic flying office. His philosophy: Ceiling, Unlimited. 


“Sales are where you find them...” 

Samuel Floyd Keener (He pre- 
fers plain Sam Keener.), millionaire 
salesman believes that . . . and prac- 
tices what he preaches. He spends 
about two-thirds of his time traveling 
around the world in his private fleet 
of aircraft, chasing down customers. 
He delivers his sales messages right 
on their front doorsteps no matter 
where in the world they may be. 

The rest of the time he spends in 
his office in Salem, O., where at the 
age of 62 he is president of Salem 
Engineering Co., and a top executive 
of allied companies in Canada and 
England. 

His company builds everything 
from concrete to fruit processing 
plants, from steel mills to frozen 
food installations. His engineers 
serve as consultants in designing 
varied industrial installations. They 
draw up blueprints, sublet contracts 
for parts to be made to their speci- 
fications and then assemble the prop- 
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erty and teach the buyer how to run 
it. The Keener company designed 
and built all of the 18 butt weld 
plants in the world, 15 of them in 
this country. It turns out pipe for 
gas, oil and water at the rate of 
1,000 feet a minute. Its rotary fur- 
naces and rotary frozen food lockers 
rate high among the industries. 

In short, Keener’s firm believes 
that it has a lot of what foreign 
countries need. So Mohammed is 
going to the mountain. 

Prize sales tools of this flying sales- 
man are three airplanes which cost 
nearly half a million dollars—not 
counting accessories: A Douglas 
DC-4 Skymaster, Douglas DC-3, 
and a C-87 which is an executive 
version of the old four-engine B-24 
made by Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. 

When Sam Keener decided on a 
flying sales trip to Europe two years 
ago his associates scoffed at what 
they said was just an “attention- 


attracting trip” .. . but when he 
returned, they had to admit that his 
$314 million in orders “kept the 
companies’ payrolls from __ being 
trimmed.” 

“All around the globe,” - says 
Keener, “there exists a need for long- 
range surveys to ferret out an indi- 
vidual country’s particular needs... 
or marketing plans to achieve 4 
healthier economy through a better 
balance of exports and imports, 4s 
well as a crying neéd for modern 
industrial facilities. Who is in a 
better position to provide our for- 
eign neighbors with this experienced 
‘know-how’ than the American busi- 
nessmen who have built the world’s 
greatest economy through industry?” 

Keener’s World Trip DC-4 is a fly- 
ing executive’s dream office, equipped 
with every conceivable modern busi- 
ness convenience: a Dictaphone Time 
Master, sound movie projector, draw- 
ing table, filing cabinets, desks, type 
writers, swivel chairs, working 
models of the industrial plants and 
equipment Salem Engineering Co. 
designs and builds. It even has an 
electric kitchen and an electric wash- 
ing machine and a balloon-tire bicycle 
for the flight mechanic to use be- 
tween the parked ship and foreign 
airport administration buildings. Mr. 
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ROYAL RECEPTION: Shah of Iran and Prince of Iran 
boarded the flying office in Tehran to have Keener 


explain operation of steel mill ingot soaking pit. 


Keener says his lightweight dictating 
machine and transcriber speed up the 
administrative work of his winged 
engineering business. 

The conference and interview of- 
fice arrangements permit 16 seats in 
the conventional cabin. Forward, the 
cockpit area has two gasoline putt- 
putts anchored to provide the 110- 
volt current needed to run the special 
equipment abroad, and a 24-volt putt- 
putt provides energy to start the 
plane. 

Keener’s C-87 can carry and sleep 
eight people. This plane, like the 
DC-4, has an electric kitchen and 
an electric washing machine. 

The DC-3 is virtually a modern 
living room, complete with lounge 
chairs and house-model radio. 

Sam Keener’s most recent flying 
sales trip was a 50,000-mile tour of 
24 countries. For this trip he used 
his World Trip DC-4. Something 
like 50,000 gallons of gasoline were 
lapped up. He left Canton-Akron 
airport August 7, 1949, and returned 
December 17. 

His bring-back: $7 million in or- 
ders for his companies. 

On board for the trip were Sam 
Keener, as co-pilot; Nelson U. Rokes, 
pilot; Delmar Flickner, engineer; 
W. E. Dennis, sales engineer ; Theo- 
dore Roop, Far East and Near East 
sles director for Salem; Elwood 

toadwater, secretary to Mr. Keener, 
aid Arthur Sommers, steward. 

To satisfy their American appe- 
lites as they were whisked around 
the globe, there was a ton and a 

alf of canned and dried foods 


aboard. 


On board, too, were more than 
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FLYING SALESMAN KEENER and his staff inspect the site of a new Eng- 
lish steel plant for which the Salem Engineering Co. will build much of the 


open hearths, blast furnaces, soaking pits, etc. 


VISITORS WELCOME: Keener feels as much at home in his flying office as he does in his 


Salem, O., office . . 


. and he makes his foreign customers and visitors feel at home, too. 


Here he visits with two newspaper reporters in his DC-4 after arriving in Cairo, Egypt. 


the required supply of life rafts and 
jackets, sea-marking materials, flares, 
equipment to distill salt water, Army 
K_ rations, medicine and first aid 
equipment, emergency radio trans- 
mitters on the SOS __ frequency 
(They’re called “Gibson Girls.”) for 
use in life rafts, and a wealth of 
radio equipment. 

Two automatic direction finders 
helped the men to wend their way 
as they made air tracks over seas, 
mountains and deserts in all kinds 
of weather. Two special, 10-channel 
transmitters and receivers were in- 
stalled to keep the pilots in touch 
with aviation radio stations through- 
out the world. Mr. Rokes and a 
radio technician devised an arrange- 
ment whereby an instrument they 
used on the trip could actually work 


on 534 channels of VHF. 


Efficient radio contact, says Keener, 
is important on such a trip. The 
Keener plane is equipped with nine 
receivers and nine transmitters. Ac- 
tually, what the Keener plane has is 
a combination of all the radio fre- 
quencies used by the airlines plus 
the radio facilities of the Armed 
Services. 

When Sam Keener arrives any- 
where he doesn’t have to skin him- 
self out of a furlined suit and 
parachute straps. He sports smart 
uniforms of his own design. “TI have 
three uniforms,” he says, “two made 
up in twilight blue material with 
gold braid trim, and one white 
flannel for formal wear.” His uni- 
forms have rated him salutes through- 
out the world—from Boy Scouts to 
foreign government officials. Even 
the Shah of Iran has saluted Sales- 
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man Keener. He’s never been in 
military service ... but admirals and 
generals have been seen highballing 
the high-flying Keener. 

He likes—and is seen more often 
wearing it—his twilight blue uni- 
form with a matching visored cap. 
It has four gold stripes on the sleeves 
and four silver stars on the left 
sleeve. Over his heart is a pair of 
wings embellished with the American 
flag and the insignia of his company. 
The stars represent 400,000 miles of 
commercial air travel. Keener says 
he wears the stripes “just because I 
think they help cut red tape and 
questioning in foreign countries.” 

How did Sam Keener work his 
way into his high-flying position ? 


Biographical Notes 


He was born in Girard, Kan. By 
the time he had finished sixth grade 
in the 1890's, times were hard and 
he had to go to work. When he was 
10 years of age he started to work 
as a ranch hand. His chores were 
seasonal and he drifted to other jobs 
—telegraph and railroad messenger 
boy. He liked working around the 
railroad, and in 1903 he went to 
work in the shops of the Union 
Pacific as an apprentice machinist. 

He tried everything from track 
maintenance to machinist and had 
worked his way up to brakeman 
when hard times forced him to be 
furloughed. He then turned his at- 
tention to sugar factories. 

During these difficult times he did 
everything from ditch digging to 
elementary surveying. While working 
on the Colorado Power Company’s 
four-mile Gulch and Netherlands 
Reservoir projects as a green con- 
struction hand he learned the funda- 
mentals of engineering which was 
to become his life work. 

A few years before World War I 
he went to the Hawaiian Islands to 
operate a sugar cane plantation for 
English interests. 

In 1914 he came home to supervise 
the building of a sugar plant in Utah. 
He was on the Spreckels sugar fam- 
ily payroll and in 1917 that family 
loaned him to another sugar firm to 
run a Michigan plant during the 
influenza epidemic. That brought 
Sam Keener eastward. 

He liked Ohio and joined up with 
a firm that had plants in that state. 
He was chief engineer. After that 
he went to Toledo as a highway 
inspector for Wood County. He 
moved from that job to become the 
engineer who built the fair grounds 
in Findlay, O. Then he went to the 
Differential Steel Car Co. as produc- 
tion manager. From there he went 
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to Foote Brothers Gear and Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, as Ohio repre- 
sentative. In 1924 he went to the 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem. 

Although he had bought huge 
quantities of steel for the engineering 
projects he had worked on, Sam 
Keener had never set foot in the door 
of the steel industry until the day 
he went to work for the Electric 
Furnace Co. at Salem. For 10 years 
he was that firm’s sales manager. 
Then he decided to go into business 
for himself. 

It was 1934—a depression year— 
when he launched the Salem Engi- 
neering Co. He says he chose the 
basic steel industry as the best possi- 
ble outlet for the knowledge he had 
accumulated through the years. The 


_ fact that 85% of his company’s busi- 


ness is repeat business from custom- 
ers who make up the Blue Book of 
American and foreign industry is 
testimony to Keener’s right decision. 

Starting modestly, without bor- 
rowing capital, he opened shop in 
the basement of his home, with one 
helper. He added a draftsman to 
his staff later and after that an 
electrical engineer. At the World 
War II peak of his operations he had 
800 persons on his payroll, including 
field crews and erection engineers. 
One year from the day he opened 
the doors of his business he received 
a check for $206,000. It was his 
first big order. And, although since 


then he has handled numbers of 
orders like it, that first check is the 
most significant milestone in his 
business career. 

Keener’s foreign establishments 
were launched with his own capital. 
Only once in the 16 years of Salem 
Engineering’s existence has he re. 
sorted to a bank loan. Although he 
considers his company’s business . fig- 
ures his own private affair (Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., can’t get them.), 
Keener will have his bankers con- 
firm for anyone, who needs to know, 
that he can write a check for a mil- 
lion dollars. 

“The only way to get along is to 
go to work,” he counsels. “When 
difficulties get in the road, find a 
way to get around them or walk 
over them.” 

The best example of Keener’s ap- 
plication of that policy, he believes, is 
his round-the-world flights. 

“The domestic market for indus- 
trial expansion,” he says, “has abated 
somewhat.” So he gets around the 
problem by flying his own airplane 
where there is a market instead of 
sitting and chewing his pencil because 
business seems to be going to pot. 

“You have to use your backbone 
and not a wishbone.”’ he warns. “Go 
to the places where they need equip- 
ment and services and sell yourselves 
and your country to them. Too many 
businessmen think thev are steadfast 
when they’re just stuck fast.” 


Typewriter Display with Carriage 
Synchronized to Moving Sales Message 


A moving illuminated sales mes- 
sage harnessed to product animation 
constitutes a new development in 
point-of-sale advertising by the Royal 
Typewriter Co. Powered by Flash- 
O-Graph, the new dealers’ display 
shows the actual typewriter in action 
at the retail level, underscored by 
running sales messages. 

Synchronized with the running 
messages, the carriage of a new Royal 
Portable Typewriter is made to ride 
back and forth by means of an at- 
tachment to the Flash-O-Graph’s 
electric power take-off. This power 
take-off, which makes the animation 
possible, turns display lights on and 
off, actuates any accompanying dis- 
play, and operates display turntable. 

“The Royal Typewriter display 
marks the first time that a motion 
message unit has been applied to ac- 
tual product animation at the point- 


of-sale,” says Louis Biro, president 
of Flash-O-Graph Corp., ‘and the 
success of this venture opens UP 
new fields for illuminated moving 
message machines.”’ 
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board base (pallet) with openings on all sides for forks of the truck makes it easy to lift, move and 
stack this load on its journey from the spring factory at Logansport, Ind., to Nash Motors at 
Kenosha, Wis., where the pallet will be discarded. It's a key part of the whole new idea in handling. 


Markets for Industrial Pallets? 
Creative Selling Found Them 


As told by RAY E. FRASE, Sales Manager, 


Addison-Semmes Corp. 


Addison-Semmes knew it had a time- and money-saver in 
the new throw-away shipping platform. Its problems: How 
to contact individuals with buying influence? How to get 
them to try a new idea? How to license mills to make it? 


Wartime needs and requirements 
started a chain of events which have 
turned topsy-turvy the methods of 
packaging and materials handling 
which, up to that time, had been 
accepted without question. Never be- 
lore had it been necessary to move 
such vast quantities of goods in so 
short a time. To gain speed, larger 
package units were necessary. This, 
m turn, meant power handling. 
Space in warehouses, in box cars and 
in ships’ holds was at a premium. 
hat demanded compactness; pack- 
ages which could be stowed tightly in 
transit. 


Two tools that played the biggest 
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part in this evolution were the fork 
truck and the pallet. Both are with 
us to stay. Either would be only half 
a tool without the other. So, in gain- 
ing acceptance, they go hand-in-hand. 

The idea of the pallet probably 
was born ship-side, long ago. Bags, 
boxes, casks or packages of goods 
were assembled on a solid base, us- 
ually boards, which were laid on sills. 
Ropes could be run under the boards, 
which were the pallet, and the whole 
load could be swung aboard ship and 
lowered into the hold. 

The Addison-Semmes Corp., Ra- 
cine, Wis., through research and 
engineering, has brought the pallet a 


long way since Hiroshima. Addison- 
Semmes is an off-shoot of the Service 
Paper Co., Racine, a wholesale paper 
distribution house. John Addison and 
David Semmes, who got the idea of 
an expendable corrugated paperboard 
pallet, set up the Addison-Semmes 
organization in 1945 to develop in- 
dustrial packaging machinery and 
then to furnish the paper and other 
raw materials which would be 
needed to feed the development. 


It Takes Time 


Months of development, in which 
outside consulting engineers worked 
with the company’s engineering staff, 
followed. A patent was issued in 
1947 for what is known as the Ad- 
dison-Semmes Power Pack Pallet. 

We discovered very early in our 
merchandising efforts that to sell the 
pallet we had to sell a whole theory 
of materials handling. Our work 
showed us that the corrugated board 
expendable pallet was in reality only 
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an extension of the package. It 
seemed that all the development in 
our program leaned toward re-design 
of the customer’s present package so 
that the expendable pallet would 
work. This re-design usually de- 
veloped into a super-large container 
which we term the “Power Package” 
or an all-corrugated unit load. Our 
theory has been that there is no line 
of demarcation between packaging 
and handling, that they are one con- 
tinuous and synonymous operation. 

We were doing a new job with a 
new item to sell and so our first task 
was to find prospects. It didn’t take 
long to determine that the quickest 
way to discover them was to search 
the materials handling field. We 
knew that thousands of men, in some 
form of materials handling before 
the war, had handled materials for 
the Armed Services during the war, 
had returned home and were likely 
to continue in similar work. 


Wartime Exposure 


We felt that these men who had 
been exposed to speeded-up Army 
and Navy methods and were fa- 
miliar with the use of fork trucks, 
pallets and unit loads, would be easy 
to sell on the idea we were proposing. 
We knew, too, that the prime vend- 
ors to the war effort had been the 
large manufacturing plants, primari- 
ly automotive and electrical manu- 
facturers, foundries and similar firms. 

We decided that the logical place 
to start merchandising our pallet was 
to the automobile industry. We knew 
that the component parts section of 
the automobile industry would fit 
into our picture. The Nash Motors 
company, a nearby neighbor in Keno- 
sha, was one of the first to be ap- 
proached. Nash buys large quantities 
of coiled springs, to cite an example, 
from manufacturers in Detroit and 
Logansport, Ind. Originally they 
were piled hit-or-miss in box cars. 
They'd shake down in transit, coils 
becoming interlocked. Untangling 
them was a tedious job. 

Later they were packed in metal 
boxes or two-way pallets weighing 
several hundred pounds each. That 
meant extra freight costs, to Ken- 
osha first and then back to the fac- 
tory. We worked out a sturdy ex- 
pendable corrugated board pallet that 
gave a better package, handled far 
easier and, because of its low cost, 
saved money even though it was 
thrown away when its job was done. 

When the advantages of our pal- 
let had been proved by Nash opera- 
tion it was a simple matter to 
convince other automobile manufac- 
turers. Soon after that our designers 
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developed packages for various other 
parts purchased from outside sup- 
pliers, such as lights, wiring assem- 
blies, batteries, fans, heaters, etc. 

In the beginning there was a ques- 
tion of how to contact the right in- 
dividuals in the automotive industry. 
It seemed logical to us to go to the 
larger fork truck manufacturers be- 
cause they should know which com- 
panies were equipped with at least a 
few fork trucks. Fork trucks, of 
course, were necessary to handle our 
pallet. General use of our pallets, it 
followed, would mean buying more 
fork trucks: more fork trucks more 
pallets, and so ad infinitum. 

Two of the largest manufacturers 
of fork trucks, electrical and gasoline 
powered, saw the logic of this argu- 
ment instantly and took me and other 
executives in the Addison-Semmes 
Sales Department to key men in the 
automotive industry and to suppliers 
of that industry. Proper introductions 
made access to them easy and paved 
the way for friendly talks. 

The executives we met were usu- 
ally in the top bracket of manage- 
ment. The engineering department 
as a rule controls the fork truck pur- 
chases and in many cases the pallet 
purchases. The engineering depart- 
ment usually works closely with the 
method and design department, par- 
ticularly in the design of new pack- 
ages. Thus, our efforts to sell the 
larger all-corrugated unit loads were 
made easier as they fell on under- 
standing ears. 


Next Step 


After these two departments have 
cooperated in the design, it is then 
not uncommon to move up a step 
and work through top sales execu- 
tives to either furnish this package 
to the field as a sales incentive or to 
have the sales department take it to 
the field where the customer, in many 
instances, has already requested a 
larger unit load or some kind of 
palletized unit load. 

A Materials Handling Exposition, 
the first of its kind, was held in 
Cleveland, O., in the fall of 1947 
and was repeated in 1948. The next 
year it went to Philadelphia, and a 
year later to Chicago. Because we tie 
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in packaging with materials handling 
we also participated in the American 
Management Association’s Packag. 
ing Exposition which was held on 
Chicago’s Navy Pier last April. This 
was our first attempt to join packag. 
ing and materials handling as a co 
operative effort. 

Efforts of this kind, we feel sure, 
have gone a long way to inform a 
wide variety of manufacturers on the 
value of palletized handling of many 
widely divergent items, both out- 
going and in-coming, in various 
plants and industries. Too, they have 
revealed many hot prospects that 
have resulted in sales. 

Appreciating the value of educa- 
tional publicity, we have prepared 
articles for such magazines as Flow, 
Modern Materials Handling, Mod- 
ern Packaging, Packaging Parade, 
Modern Industry, Trafic World, 
Distribution Age. This publicity has 
consistently added to our prospect 
list since a large part of the reader- 
ship of these magazines is interested 
in both better packaging and better 
handling as well as reducing costs. 

Members of both our engineering 
and sales staffs give talks at various 
meetings, many of which are at- 
tended by technical people from 
such groups as the Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers and the Industrial 
Packaging and Materials Handling 
Engineers Society in various parts 
of the country. During these meet- 
ings, demonstrations are made and 
the advantages and maneuverability 
of the Addison-Semmes Power Pack 
Expendable Pallet are thoroughly 
discussed and explained. Films and 
slides are used in training classes for 
new metal banding sales personnel. 
Metal banding is largely used in tie 
ing palletized packages for shipment. 


Sources of Supply 


Product design has been of prime 
importance in our presentations to 
date. Even though we had the idea 
of the corrugated pallet, the Addison- 
Semmes Corp. is not set up as 4 
manufacturing concern. Therefore, 
after getting the patent, our next 
step was to find sources of supply. 
Since all of our work is primarily 
done with corrugated board or solid 
fiber board, it was natural for us to 
turn to the corrugated box industry 
for the manufacture and sale of the 
corrugated pallet and its components, 
as in the case of the Power Package. 

To date, the Addison-Semmes 
Corp. has licensed 24 corrugated box 
manufacturers with more than 7) 
plants located coast-to-coast in_ this 
country and in the Dominion ° 
Canada. We are negotiating with 4 
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Sometimes you may think of 
the Telephone Company simply as 
the organization that provides you 
with good telephone service at low 
cost. 

That, of course, is its most im- 
portant job. 


But its value to the community 
and to you personally goes far be- 
yond the completing of a call. 
Wrapped up in the words “Tele- 
phone Company” are jobs and 
wages and local purchases, as well 
as telephone service. 
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‘The Bell System employs over 
550,000 men and women and its 
payroll is above $2,000,000,000 
annually. ‘The wages spent by tele- 
phone employees create jobs and 
wages for people in many other lines. 
So do the large purchases by Bell 
‘Telephone Companies themselves. 


Home Town Booster —Western 
Electric, the manufacturing, put- 
chasing and supply unit of the Bell 
System, alone bought from 23,000 
concerns in 2500 cities and towns 
last year. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


These things are good for you 
and good for your town. 


Need for Adequate Rates—T'he 
jobs, the wages, the money spent 
for local goods and services, and the 
continuation of good telephone 
service, all depend on adequate 
rates and earnings. 

For only through adequate rates 
and earnings can Bell Telephone 
Companies meet the increased cost 
of furnishing telephone service and 
attract the new capital needed to 
improve it. 


large paper company in the Hawaiian 
Islands and another in England. 
The paper industry no doubt will 
be one of the largest consumers of 
the corrugated board expendable pal- 


let. The Alton Box Board Co., Al- 


ton, Ill, is successfully shipping 
more than 2,000 two- and _ three- 
thousand-pound unit loads of chip 
board stock per month. The Manz 
Corp., Chicago printer, is 
fully handling damage-free cigarette 
package labels to the industry. The 
largest sheet handled to date is the 
cover stock for Life, 48 3/16 x 70 
inches. 

Addison-Semmes pallets are used 
in handling the major part of all 
cigarette cartons, large rolls of kraft 
wrapping paper, waxed paper, cello- 
phane and metal foil in rolls, cello- 
phane going for the manufacture of 
cellulose tape, cellophane going into 
the wrapping of cigarette packages, 
chewing gum foil, Kodak film foil, 
and waxed paper packed in coils. 


success- 


Packaging Plastics 


We have designed a unit load for 
the plastic industry which is devel- 
oping rapidly. We have been work- 
ing closely with the Nash Plastics 
Division of the Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp. in designing a unit for the 
handling of plastic parts. All break- 
age has been eliminated since this 
unit load has been used. We have 
completed a design and successfully 
shipped an all-corrugated unit for 
the handling of empty tin cans. We 
believe the tin can industry will be a 
customer. 

The liquor industry which needed 
a pilfer-proof, breakage-proof pack- 
age, has what it wants by accepting 
a multiple-unit package with corru- 
gated sleeve and cap at an added 
cost of approximately $2.50 per 
package. ‘The petroleum industry is 
using a palletized package for slabs 
of wax running from 16 to 20 
pounds. The bolt and nut industry 
is using an all-corrugated unit for 
nuts and bolts. A tremendous field 
has been developed in the handling 
of granular and powdered chemicals. 
Palletized packages are used for car- 
bon black, salt, starch and rosin. 

Now we have another problem: 
Addison-Semmes cannot do the job 
alone. ‘To get needed help, we are 
collaborating and cooperating with 
the fork truck industry, both in the 
electric and gasoline-powered fields, 
and with the manufacturers of sim- 
ple hand trucks. Our reason is sim- 
ple: The biggest drawback we have 
found in gaining acceptance for our 
pallets is the lack of materials han- 
dling equipment. 
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‘Taking another step — because 
nothing helps like help—we are co- 
operating and collaborating with the 
metal banding companies. Combining 
our know-how with theirs, we have 
made advances in a variety of solid 
unit loads. We have exchanged liter- 
ature, findings and experience and 
have sat down for consultation with 
them. The reason for their willing- 
ness is easy to understand: Increased 
pallet sales mean increased sales of 
metal banding. 

In like manner, manufacturers of 
multiwall bags for chemicals, and ad- 
hesive manufacturers who have de- 
veloped a tie to hold the bags to- 
gether in building a unit load, work 
with us. Special palletizing adhesives 
are already being manufactured by a 
major portion of the large adhesive 
companies. It has been to our defi- 
nite advantage to interest in turn all 
these people to put the program over 
just as it has been to their advantage 
to join hands with us. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads is vitally interested in our pro- 
gram. We have discussed it periodic- 
ally with them because they know 
that the future success of rail ship- 
ments depends on two things: in- 
creased rail shipping at lower cost 
to the shipper; less damage in the 
actual handling of merchandise. 

Our research has revealed that the 
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ETHICON CAT-A-LOG, promotion 
piece published by Ethicon Suture 
Laboratories, Inc., spoofs doctors, 
nurses, and hospital life. The imagina- 
tive "me-too" animal booklet reaped 
sudden popularity, forcing the sur- 
prised company to issue a second 
50,000 printing. New Brunswick, N. 
J., book store's display charms lad. 


major portion of damage is not 


found in poor packaging but in poor 
handling where the human element 
is primarily responsible for the great- 
er portion of the claims against the 
roads. 

We know that palletizing ship. 
ments, using proper packages, can 
cut down these damage claims. We 
also can cut down the turn-around 
time by decreasing the time used in 
loading and unloading cars. Logi- 
cally, this must result in lower over- 
all shipping costs in the long run; 
wherever better service is given at 
less cost it follows that business will 
be increased. 


Trucks, Too 


The trucking business, in the work 
we are doing, cannot be forgotten. 
We are working with the national 
groups of the Trucking Association 
and have found that the loading of 
a semi-trailer is much less compli- 
cated than the shoring up or the 
bulkheading and careful loading of 
railroad cars. Many commodities, it 
goes without saying, always will be 
shipped by car rather than by truck. 
On the other hand, there are numer- 
ous varieties of goods that, because of 
fragility or the time element, always 
will be shipped by truck. So the Ad- 
dison-Semmes unit load is usually 
designed to fit both semi-trailer and 
box car. 

Creative sales engineers, trained 
and equipped to solve the problems 
that face this new business, are 
needed to carry on the work. We be- 
lieve that our own engineers, though 
still a small group, are the most 
highly skilled and the most com- 
pletely trained in this specialized 
work in the United States today. We 
specialize in unit load design, car- 
loading and packaging. 

There are no manuals, books or 
brochures to refer to when it comes 
to this kind of work. What we have 
succeeded in doing has been done in 
shirtsleeves, through trial and error, 
hard work and the application of 
theories we have developed during 
five years of constant effort. 

We have worked out a fairly sim- 
ple program for training our corru- 
gated box licensees. Our next step 
will be to conduct a correspondence 
course prepared especially for them, 
together with a personal group school, 
where they will be rewarded in the 
end with a diploma. This diploma 
will testify that the salesman has 
completed the course in packaging 
and materials handling as developed 
and outlined by Addison-Semmes 
engineers. 
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How 'Ditch-Digging' Advertising x 


Helps a Salesman 


... get more business with the same effort 


.-- hold business with less effort 


.-- build a sound foundation for future business 


"Ditch-Digging" Advertising is simply 
a mechanism that helps salesmen get 
the right story to the right people 
in the right way at the right times 
with the right frequency ... at the 
lowest possible cost. 


It takes thought and effort to build 
that kind of advertising and to make 
it work --— thought and effort on the 
Sales Manager's part and on the part 
of his advertising men and agency... 
working together ... 


. « « FIRST, to find out who are the 
people—-all the people--who specify, 
buy, or influence the specification 
and buying of your product. (Your 
salesmen are calling on some of these 
people, but can they see all of them? 
Do they know all of them?) 


- « « SECOND, to find out what makes 
sense about your product to your 

prospects. (What are the viewpoints, 
prejudices, confusions, and needs that 
might indicate either obstacles to the 
purchase of your product, or sound 

sales approaches?) 


» « « THIRD, to determine how to say 
what needs saying, to whom, and how 
often. (What will improve the view- 


points and reduce the prejudices and 
confusions that stand in the way of 
gaining your objective?) 


- - » FOURTH, to select the best 
tools to use--booklets, magazines, 
direct mail, or any other mechani- 
cal means of imparting ideas and in- 
formation. (What part of the sell- 
ing job can be done best by which 
selling tool?) 


That's "Ditch-Digging" Advertising. 
It comes out of the field, not off 
the cuff. It takes effort, time, 
money. But it balances inspiration 
with sweat, providing a maximum of 
results...at a lower cost per sale 
than advertising based on uncon- 
firmed "ideas" alone can produce, 
except by sheer accident. 


This agency is equipped to work hand 

in glove with any Sales Manager who's 
got a hard-selling job to do and wants 
to do it with dispatch and economy. 

We can get going fast-and with the 

least possible drain on your time. 
If you'd like to discuss how Ditch- 
Digging Advertising works to boost 
sales for any product that's worth 
its price, just let us know where 
and when. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER Co. 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N.Y. + LExington 2-1790 


“4 ‘DITCH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY” 
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NO BAD LUCK under this black umbrella. 


Hoisted over mass island displays of Schulze 


crackers, it dramatized the new moisture- 


proof wrap. Housewives, tired of soggy 


crackers, bought and bought and bought. 


WHEN SALESMEN SHOWED this demon- 
stration package, grocers listened. Each 
separately-wrapped quarter pound carried a 
numbered sticker to attract attention to the 
improved wrap. The clincher: No. 4, with 
the slogan "Fresh through the last cracker.” 
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100% More Sales 


When Crackers Get 
Toasting and New Dress 


Close up your desk and go fishing. Off in the woods, you 


might think about selling problems—in a detached sort of 


way. That's how Chambless got his big idea. He just mulled 


over those last few soggy crackers in the package ... 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


E. F. CHAMBLESS* 
Vice-President, Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co. 


About a year-and-a-half ago the 
Schulze & Burch Biscuit Co., Chi- 


cago, came out with what it calls a 
“4-in-1 cracker package.” Each 
pound package of the company’s 


Flavor-Kist thin saltines was sold 
for the first time in four quarter- 
pound, individually wrapped units. 
The wrap for each unit was mois- 
ture-proof cellophane. What hap- 
pened? Within one year sales more 
than doubled. 

“This new package initiated an 
entirely new merchandising _ pro- 
gram,” says E. F, Chambless, vice- 
president. “Through it we opened 
many new outlets. We found deal- 
ers far more willing to give us mass 
displays. It gave us new sales and 
advertising arguments. It has done 
an enormous job for us.” 

How was the idea born? 

It came about because Mr. Cham- 
bless is one of the world’s most eager 
fishermen. Ever since he knew how 
to cast a plug he has haunted the 
lakes and streams of the Big Woods 
—Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Canada. Then, after he became a 
cracker-man, he always carried crack- 
ers with him whenever he hied to 
those waters. 

Ever the salesman, on those jaunts 
he talked crackers to guides, resort 
owners, hotel people, kitchen help 
and anyone who would listen. 

There’s a lot of moisture around 


* See They’re In the News, p. 40. 


lakes and in forests, and he invari 
ably found that the last crackers in 
the package became damp and soggy. 
Likely, he reasoned, the same prob- 
lem or a reasonable facsimile thereof 
was bobbing up in thousands of other 
places. 

He worried about 
loud. 

“It’s the last few crackers in the 
package,” he said to himself, “that 
induce the consumer to buy again, 
not only crackers but the same brand 
of crackers.” 

Now it happens that Mr. Chan- 
bless is one of that select, small band 
of fishermen who “break the line” a 
the end of each fishing day. This 
means going over the fish line, foot 
by foot, hands a few feet apart, pull- 
ing, tugging and jerking. It is 4 
search for weak spots. A much-usel 
line, the smartest fishermen have 
learned, develops soft spots from 
frayed areas in the fiber. 

“Breaking the line,’ they whisper, 
while it may cost considerable los 
of footage, works to save a lot 0 
fish—especially the big ones. In his 
office in Chicago, mounted on a boaré 
panel, is a bouquet of four giant 
small-mouth bass, each weighing 
more than six and a quarter pounds 
caught out of Berry Lake in ont 
remembered day. 

“T wouldn’t have them,” he saJs 
“if I hadn’t ‘broken my line’ the 
night before.” 

Looking at those fish one day ht 
found himself musing. Then cate 
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On the go? This 


lets you accomplish more! 


eechcraft 


— 


Speed and Top Performance 


Because you cruise at 170 mph, 
all the travel time you formerly 
wasted is put to profitable use. You 
measure trips in hours, not days. 
The Bonanza’s 750-mile range gives 
you mobility of action. 


Short Field Performance 


j because of these features: 
Take-off horsepower rating now 196 
hp at 2450 rpm. New Beechcraft 
propeller has greater static thrust. 
Action of retractable landing gear 
has been speeded up. 


Solid In-Flight Comfort 


Luxuriously appointed cabin car- 
ries four with plenty of “stretching 

” 4 . 
room.” Quiet soundproofed cabin 
lets you arrive ready for action. 
Luxury touches: arm rests, ash trays 
for all, three map pockets. 


- 


Extra Space When Needed 
Want more cargo space? Rear seats 
are easily removable in 3 minutes. 
Regular luggage compartment ac- 
cessible from inside or out. There’s 
even a cabin coat hanger rod to 
carry clothes wrinkle-free. 


| CoV 
va — 


“— 
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“Passenger Car’ Economy 
Since the Bonanza uses only 56% 
of the engine’s rated take-off horse- 
power, there’s less engine strain, 
fewer overhauls. And upkeep is ex- 


ceptionally low. You use only 9% 
gallons of fuel per hour. 


ie 


3 
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It’s Strong on Safety 


Sturdy, low cross-braced landing 
gear with its wide tread and long 
wheel base makes rough field land- 
ings easy. Rugged all-steel frame 
far surpasses shock and stress re- 
quirement tests of CAA, 


S 


\ 


Top speed, 184 mph 


There’s much more fo tell about this versa- 
tile, economical business plane. For the full 
story on the revolutionary Model B35 Beech- 
craft Bonanza, contact your nearest Beechcraft 
distributor or dealer. Or for more details, write 
Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, 
U.S.A., on your company letterhead today. 


Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 
Fuel economy, 9.5 gph 
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the idea that has sold millions of 
packages of those 4-in-l1 wrapped 
saltines. He reasoned this way: 

“The weak spot in a merchandis- 
ing line is what makes you lose the 
sale. In the cracker line it is the soft, 
damp, soggy cracker, especially the 
cracker that comes out of the pack- 
age last. Solve that problem and 
cracker sales will increase. 

Mr. Chambless solved it and 
cracker sales increased. Special ma- 
chinery, expensive machinery, had to 
be developed—but the idea paid off 
handsomely. 


Mr. Chambless continued to pon- 
der. He figured that too many crack- 
ers were too thick. Thick crackers 
don’t crack, snap and crumble in the 
mouth like a thin, crisp wafer does. 
They don’t pack as solid and neat in 
the package. 

“We also buy with our eyes,” he 
told himself. “And most crackers are 
too white—unappetizing. People like 
toast. Why? It’s the rich brown 
color ... and that well-cooked flavor. 
Why not add those qualities to crack- 
ers?” 

That thinness and toasty brown 
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Growing 
Greensboro 


Market 


~-where 1/5 of all North Carolina’s 
retail sales are made! 


There’s a mighty fine reason why your products should be 
advertised and sold in the Growing Greensboro Market!... 

Read what the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond* says 
about Greensboro, located in the heart of the rich, productive 
Piedmont area of the Carolinas ... 


“A relatively large rise in consumer purchasing power has 
marked this area as one of the most important markets in the 
country .. . Greensboro, with a greater population within a 50- 
mile radius than any other southeastern city, is one of the most 
important distribution centers in the South.” 


Sales-wise people are taking advantage of this high-level 
market which, in 1949, accounted for more than 1/5 of North 


Carolina’s total retail sales, 


of the state’s manufactured 


goods, 1/8 of our agricultural production value, and 1/5 of North 


Carolina’s food sales! 


The GREENSBORO NEWS AND RECORD’S 92,000 daily 
circulation delivers 70% of the area’s able-to-buy families! 


*Monthly Review, 1959 Sales Menaegcment Ficures 


Greensboro 


News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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color were added to Flavor-Kist 
crackers, and the crispness was main- 
tained by using the 4-in-1 package, 
But . . . that wasn’t all. Schulze & 
Burch salesmen were tutored in new 
sales techniques. They went forth to 
the sales wars. They told this story: 

For 50 years the old-fashioned, 
pale, too-white soda crackers had 
run 110 to 120 crackers to the pound, 


"A good rule to follow is: 
Never seem to promise a 
woman a mental experience 
without going through with it, 
there and then. Do not show 
her a picture of a beautiful 
coconut mint cake without giv- 
ing her the recipe freely and 
graciously, right there." 


"Just Like A Woman—How to 
Tell the Girls" 
by Bj Kidd 


This new development of Schulze & 
Burch produced 176 crackers to the 
pound. It was the highest count per 
pound in the industry, says Mr. 
Chambless. 

Salesmen were told to make the 
most of this news and to point out 
to store buyers and to those who ar- 
ranged the displays, that the thin 
wafer-like crackers, packed more 
evenly, more neatly, and with their 
brown color suggesting aroma, $s: 
lently suggested ““Take me home. I'm 
good.” 

To take full advantage of thes 
ideas, it was necessary to display 
broken pound packages in mas 
counter and floor displays which are 
so desirable in retail stores. Each 
Flavor-Kist salesman carried ont: 
pound packages to open for show 
purposes. Specially prepared, each 
quarter-pound inner packet carried 
a sticker—1, 2, 3, and 4—+to attract 
attention to the new kind of wrap. 
Each retailer was given a demonstr 
tion pack, with instructions in how 
best to show it. 

Store owners and managers liked 
the idea. The buying appeal was # 
obvious that no one could miss t 
The package told its own story. No 
salesmanship was necessary. Ti 
dealer instantly saw that, one 
placed on display, the new paakegt 
made Flavor-Kist pound packages 4 
strong impulse item. This in its! 
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suggested mass displays, island and 
counter displays. 

Top executives at Schulze & 
Burch confidently inaugurated the 
drive to merchandise the new pack- 
age. But... they were not prepared 
for what happened. Though sights 
had been set high, the company’s ex- 
ecutives were totally unprepared for 
the results. Established Flavor-Kist 
dealers, reacting immediately, more 
than doubled the expectations of the 
Sales Department on the first trip 
around by salesmen. The number of 
new accounts exceeded all hopes by 
a wide margin. 

“It was more than merely the new 
package,’ says Mr. Chambless. “It 
was the package plus the thin, 
toasted, crisp, wafer-like cracker. 
Neither alone, probably, would have 
done the complete job. It was the 
combination of the two that put the 
program over. The entire industry is 
now following suit, seeking both a 
similar cracker and a similar pack- 
age.” 

Early last spring the company, 
taking advantage of the trend, began 
to pack graham crackers in a similar 
4-in-] wrap. Graham crackers absorb 
moisture readily, as do soda crackers, 
and this step was a natural one. The 
new package for graham crackers was 
introduced in the Chicago area and 
was so successful that it is being ex- 
tended to all territories as fast as 
equipment can be set up. The story 


is a duplication of the 4-in-1 saltine | 


story. 

Another angle to the Schulze & 
Burch program which proves its suc- 
cess from the sales viewpoint is this: 

Historically, cracker consumption 
always has been heaviest during cold 
months. This is 


“The salesman who is a typi- 
cal extrovert and loves being 
with people, while despising 
routine and detail duties, may 
find himself failing at his job 
because he is not strong 
enough to force himself to per- 
form these incidental tasks." 


"The Textbook of Salesmanship," 


by Frederic A, Russell 
and Frank H. Beach 


tme. Even though the cracker indus- 
tty has for years made yeoman ef- 
orts to prop up summer cracker sales 
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soup-and-cracker | 


by associating crackers with salads 
and other hot-weather dishes in its 
advertising and promotion, the down- 
ward trend with the coming of hot 
weather has persisted. 

However, Flavor-Kist’s promotion 
during the first summer of the new 
package kept Schulze & Burch ovens 
running full time throughout the en- 
tire period. Mr. Chambless, after a 
study of statistics, estimated that the 
company’s sales ran ahead of the in- 
dustry as a whole by approximately 
300%. 

The Flavor-Kist Chicago and Des 


Moines plants were running day and 
night but still could not satisfy con- 
sumer demand. A third plant was 
taken over in Kansas City. All three 
plants—still operating—find it diffi- 
cult to keep up with the demand. 
John M. Tindall, Flavor-Kist sales 
manager, is given credit for some 
promotional ideas which have made 
the company’s in-store merchandis- 
ing outstanding. One of his hunches 
was to use an umbrella to emphasize 
a point. He reasoned that the 4-in-1 
package was to crackers like a person 
holding an umbrella over his head in 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
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Yardsticks for 
measuring sales 
opportunities 


i" IOWA 


When you want to measure the 
sales opportunities in Iowa, 
use these yardsticks—any or all. 
Find out what Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
means to its readers, in 

the best nine-out-of-ten lowa 
farm families. 

1. COVERAGE: Check ABC figures 


for the breakdown of actual 
farm coverage. 


2. QUALITY OF READER: See the 
study titled ‘“‘Measuring the 
World's Biggest Farmer’’, based 
on special U. S. Census tabulations. 


3. READER TRAFFIC: Check your 
Continuing Study of Farm 
Publications No. 4 for readership 
facts about both Iowa farm men 
and women. 


4. READER PREFERENCE: Send for 
*‘InFAR Mation Please’’, a study of 
the information sources of lowa 
farmers, based on Iowa State 
College area sampling survey. 


5. DEALER PREFERENCE: Tell us the 
kind of dealer you're interested in, 
we'll give you the dealers’ own 
answers about the type of adver- 
tising they prefer. 


Cron 0a 


WALLACES’ FARMER 


AND 


1OWA HOMESTEAD 


> 


\ Dante M. Pier 
Te ivblishe: 
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a rain. How could he put this idea 
over? 

He conceived the idea of suspend- 
ing a big, black umbrella, fully 
opened and hanging from the ceiling, 
over mass displays of the crackers 
with open 4-in-1 packages as a plus 
element to gain attention of shop- 
pers. It clicked. 

Each person entering a store, re- 
gardless of what aisle he or she might 
be shopping in, could not miss being 
attracted to the umbrella from which 
hung those quarter-pounds of cello- 
phane-wrapped_ saltines. The fact 
that numbers of people have a su- 
perstitious fear of an open umbrella 
under a roof as being an omen of bad 
luck, heightened impact of the display. 

“Tt didn’t bring us bad luck, not 
by a jugful,” says Mr. Tindall, “for 
sales were increased substantially. 
Cracker sales broke all records in 
every store where the umbrella dis- 
plays were used.” 

Getting out of the rut. using un- 
orthodox displays, methods and 
packages, and improving the prod- 
uct, Mr. Chambless insists, can, if 
sound methods are employed, spell 
the difference between average and 


excellent merchandising. The man- 
agement that can develop a “stopper” 
has put over two strikes on competi- 
tion. 

“T learned a long time ago up 
there in the Big Woods that the 
most successful fisherman, the man 
who fills his string with big fish, 
must study his lures and offer the 
fish the most attractive bait,” says 
Mr. Chambless. “It is the same in 
making sales. Display at point-of. 
purchase wanted items that look 
good, and are good, and people will 
buy them. The same thing applies 
when it comes to getting the retailer 
to stock your merchandise and give 
it better than ordinary position and 
display in his store. 

“It was our new package, obvi- 
ously keeping every cracker fresh and 
crisp until eaten, plus the thin, toasty 
wafer, plus the fact that it was a 
natural for display and so grabbed 
the interest of the dealer, that en- 
abled us to turn the cracker industry 
topsy-turvy in a year and a half. And 
the end is not yet in sight.” 

The Schulze & Burch advertising 
account is handled by Gordon Best 


Co., Inc. 
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CENTENNIAL TIE-IN: Historically authentic map of early Kansas 
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City, Mo., is printed on wrapper of Old Westport bread in cam- nce 
paign tying in the loaf with the city's centennial. The parchment-like *ock 


wrapper is printed on Tyton, new material of the Marathon Corp. "rite 
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Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 


and Other 


How to Sell the Negro Market: 
Ebony magazine has prepared a man- 
yal for salesmen who call on retail 
outlets in Negro communities. It 
also can be used as a sales conference 
aid to promote an objective discus- 


son of the magazine’s film, “Selling 


the Negro Market.” In it are data 
answering such questions as: How 
important is your Negro trade in 
dollars and cents? What does the 
colored trade buy . . . what quality? 
Do you pass them up... or do they 
pass you up? Where do some sales- 
men stumble in selling the Negro 
market? What’s “different” about 
elling to the colored trade? There 
ae “Do’s and Dont’s” in dealing 
with the colored salesperson, bar- 
tender, retailer or consumer... and 
tine steps to take when calling on 
utlets in Negro communities. The 
film and manual are two of many 
varied merchandising services Ebony 
fers to advertisers with sales, dis- 
‘bution or product acceptance prob- 
ems in the national Negro market. 
Write to Wm. P. Grayson, Eastern 
Advertising Manager, Ebony, 55 W. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Schenectady, N. Y. Liquor Sur- 
vey; Findings of a cross-section 
‘urvey made by the General Adver- 
tsing Department of the Schenectady 
Union-Star during April and May 
i this year as a merchandising serv- 
¢ for distributors and distillers who 
*rve the Schenectady area. Both 
quor stores and taverns were sur- 
ved. In liquor stores an inventory 
' brands of both domestic types 
thiskey and wine in stock was taken. 
Ywners and managers were asked to 
idicate their three best selling 
wands, in order of the various classi- 
‘tations indicated. In taverns the 
“me information was obtained, with 
“ception of the brands of wine in 
‘ek. For your copy of the survey 
mite to L. E. Nyland, General Ad- 
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Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


vertising, Schenectady Union-Star, 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Live Animals to make your incen- 
tive sales campaigns more exciting: 
“Prizes,” a new prize book published 
by Ross Coles and Company, Inc., 
includes for the first time a new Pet 
Section, offering for prizes these pets: 
wire haired terrier puppy, pleasure 
horse, cocker spaniel puppy, Shetland 
pony, Hartz Mountain canary, baby 
chicks, boxer puppy. They’re in ad- 
dition to more than 1,000 nationally 
advertised prizes, including every- 
thing from a pencil to a complete 
home work-shop. Any company ex- 
ecutive may obtain a complimentary 
copy by writing to Ross Coles, Presi- 
dent, Ross Coles and Company, Inc., 


173 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


“Export Marketing in a Buyers’ 
Market:" Prepared by the Overseas 
Division of The Osborne-Peacock 
Co. Ltd., incorporated practitioners 
in advertising (47, Cannon St., Lon- 
don, EC4). While it deals generally 
with this subject on a world-wide 
basis, it pays special attention to the 
dollar markets. It discusses the buy- 
ers’ market impact on British ex- 
ports, suggesting ways by which mar- 
keting techniques may be improved to 
meet growing competition. Princi- 
pal market systems available to Brit- 
tish exporters are reviewed. A graph 
plots the volume (reckoned in £ ster- 
ling at 1930 value) of the visible 
balance of trade in the import and ex- 
port of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods between the years 1924 
and 1948. There are ‘“do’s and 
don’ts” on where to export. A map 
shows U.S.A. divided into basic 
marketing. regions ; figures show aver- 
age income per head for each region. 
For copies write to J. Arnold Jack- 
son, Deputy Chairman, The Os- 
borne-Peacock Co. Ltd., at the ad- 
dress given above. 


it fit? 


Try it— before you buy it! 
Good idea for clothing — or 


Campaigning. That’s why 
more and more campaigns 
are being put to the test in 
Roanoke. 


ZEST FIRST IN 


ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL TEST MARKET 


’ 


Roanoke fits most basic requirements 
for an ideal test market. The Roanoke 
newspapers completely dominate this 
17-county area. Roanoke's population 
of more than 450,000 is diversified, 
engaged in Commerce, Industry, Agri- 
culture. Natural mountain barriers 
isolate Roanoke from competing mar- 
kets—assuring undistorted test results. 


Write for “complimen- 
tary copy of ‘‘MARKET 
TESTistics'’' to Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker Co., 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


NS 
SAWYER * FERGUSON * WALKER CO. 
National Representatives 


FITS ANY CABINET 
OR DRAWER 
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ILLUMINATED SIGN consists of a Plexiglas acrylic 
plastic shell that houses Slimline fluorescent lamp; 
and all copy and decorations applied to the inside 
surfaces of the plastic faces. It is said to be prac. 
tically indestructible. Designed for dealers Minneap. 
olis-Moline Power Implement Co. farm machinery 


TRI-PANELED "SAMPLING" display board for us 
by hardware dealers has been introduced by Th 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. as part of it 
mid-summer merchandising drive. The piece fee. 
tures Yale's 3-way cabinet lock in the center blu 
panel and wardrobe and drawer locks in two sma 
red panels. Material is designed so that it is par 
of the carton. Designed by Palmer Associates 


— 


DISPLAY FOOD SETS of unbreakable hard rubber 
moulded from real models and painted in appeti: 
ing natural colors, are now available in refrigerator 
deep-freeze and stove units. They are useful t 
appliance dealers in that they aid customers it 
estimating the capacity best suited to their needs 
Manufactured by Old King Cole Displays, nc 


SIMPLE COUNTER PIECE shows off restaurat’ 
ware to advantage. It is constructed so that it per 
mits display of the actual products. The backgrouné 
is in cream color and the printing in red and brow". 
It features special lock and tab assembly throughott 
Made by the Display Division of the River Rais 
Paper Co. for the Anchor-Hocking Glass Co? 
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What families find 

between the covers of this, 

the nation’s largest farm magazine, 
makes it 

the largest of ALL magazines 

where half the consumers 


of America live! 
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When Your Customer Is Sore, 
Be Quick, Be Courteous, Be Fair 


The ability to put yourself in the other fellow's place 


is nowhere a more priceless asset than in dealing with 


complaints and adjustments. It costs money to put a buyer 


on the books; it takes tact and patience to keep him. 


BY HERBERT W. GREEN 


Good adjustment letters are the 
cheapest form of institutional adver- 
tising you can buy today. The rea- 
son? It is much easier to keep old 
customers than it is to win new ones. 
In these days of increasing competi- 
tion, that’s a discovery many firms 
are making daily. 

To hold customers, they know they 
must make prompt and courteous ad- 
justments when the firm is at fault; 
when it is not, they must offer 
prompt, tactful, and friendly explana- 
tions. ‘The keynote of successful ad- 
justment correspondence is friendli- 
ness. 

Pointed illustrations which follow 
show what we mean. Before wé look 
at them, let’s check some of the basic 
rules which should be kept in mind 
when writing adjustment letters: 


1. Answer Complaints Promptly: 
When a customer finds fault with 
merchandise, prices or service, be sure 
you answer him as soon as you can. 
If you have to investigate acknowl- 
edge his letter and tell him when 
he may expect a reply. Remember, 
when a customer complains, he feels 
his grievance is the most important. 
He'll expect immediate action. If he 
doesn’t get it, he'll hold another 
grudge again you—negligence. 


2. Be Courteous: This is the tone 
your letters must have. They will 
have it only when you sincerely con- 
sider your customer’s feelings. That 
doesn’t mean “soft-soaping” him. It 
means looking at the complaint from 
the customer’s viewpoint and taking 
action that will be fair to him. If 
you do that, your letters will be 
courteous, 


_3. Make Allowances Cheerfully: 
Suppose, for instance, your customer 
is only partly right and you decide 
to make an adjustment in his favor. 
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Be sure you do it in the proper spirit. 
Never let the feeling that you are 
doing something unwillingly creep 
into your letters. 


4. Avoid Arguments: Never write 
another man he’s wrong. Instead, 
show respect for his opinions. Begin 
your letter in a friendly way. Build 
up your own case. Don’t try to tear 
down the reader’s. To answer a 
question of fact, present facts. In- 
clude evidence that is relevant and 
material. If there’s a difference of 
opinion, you must start with a point 
of agreement. When you are wrong, 
admit it quickly. 


5. Make Good with Deeds: Don’t 


make promises. Instead, act to satisfy 
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“Do you mind if I spend my vacation coming in late and 


your customer. Then tell him what 
you're doing about his complaint. 

How do these principles work out 
in actual cases? Let’s see. 

Not long ago, a neighbor of mine 
bought three pairs of stockings from 
a local department store. The first 
time she put on a pair, one of them 
showed a run. When she sent the 
stockings back, this is the letter she 
received in return: 


Dear Mrs. Doyle: 
The stockings you returned have 
arrived. 


We are very much surprised you 
made this return. In the first place, 
this is the first time we have had 
a complaint about these stockings. 
In the second place, these hose are 
new, first-quality merchandise, and 
we fail to see how they could have 
run the first time you put them on, 
as you claim. 


It looks to us as though you 
caught them on a rough fingernail, 
or something. 


Anyway, since it is not our policy 
to exchange items of personal wear, 
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reading detective stories at my desk?” 
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herald is a court official 


You can look it up. With a lower-case initial, herald The capital initial on the names of our product is as 
means a medieval announcer, a custodian of genealogies, important to us as capitalizing the first letter of your 
° . e e.¢ ° ° ° 

and even a red-breasted merganser. With a capital initial, publication is to you. 


Herald is the name of a newspaper. 


ls the same with Cole. the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. It has an altogether different meaning when 
yelled with a lower-case ‘“‘c.” That’s why we keep 
sking that it be written or printed with a capital initial 


anes : . ; k it either w 
whenever it is mentioned in the public press. Ask for it either way 


... b0th trade-marks 
And there’s another reason. Both Coke and Coca-Cola mean the same thing. 


"€ registered trade-marks, and good practice requires 
lat owners of trade-marks must protect them diligently. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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we cannot grant 
a new pair. 


vour request for 
We suggest the next 
buy 


time you stockings, you ex- 
amine them before vou leave the 
store. 


Yours truly 


This letter, written in a_ hostile 


tone, is studded with negative 
phrases: “we are surprised,” 
“complaint,” “complain.” Even 


though the letter gives no evidence 
the defect was investigated, the cus- 
tomer is accused of dishonesty. The 
result? Mrs. Doyle promptly trans- 
ferred her business to another store. 

The next case is not handled any 
better. This concerns a dealer and 
a manufacturer. Upon opening a 
shipment of merchandise three weeks 
after he had received it, the dealer 
discovered a shortage. In reply to 
his request for a refund, or a ship- 
ment of the items short, he was told: 


Dear Sir: 
Your letter of the 13th, in which 


Tool Firm Promotes 


E. J. 
of the 
of Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., manufac- 
turers of saws, tools and steel. Mr. Geb- 
hart is a regular reader of The Wall 
Street Journal. Like most men every- 


Gebhart has been named manager 
market requirements department 


where who are getting ahead in business 
he finds The Journal provides necessary 
background for important decisions. 
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you state you were short five #427 
rings, is acknowledged. 

Why didn’t you make this claim 
at the time you received the pack- 
age? Why wait almost a month? 

Your neglect in failing to report 
this shortage immediately makes it 
impossible for us to verify it now. 


Besides, a shortage like this 
couldn’t happen because all of our 
shipments are checked and double 
checked before they are packed. 


We cannot grant the refund you 
ask. 
Yours truly 


The complaint here raised a ques- 
tion of fact, but no facts have been 
used in reply. Perhaps the package 
had been received in a damaged con- 
dition, but the customer hasn’t been 
asked. The abrupt tone of this letter 
and its sharp ending could accomplish 
but one result: a lost customer. 


Four Possibilities 


In considering the proper way to 
write an adjustment letter, we must 
immediately face the fact that not all 
complaints are the seller’s fault. In 
general, four possibilities exist. An 
error could be caused by (1) the 
seller, (2) the customer, (3) the 
customer and the seller, (4) an out- 
side party, such as the transportation 
company. 

Then, too, some complaints are just 
and some are not. In the case of those 
which are unjust, the customer may 
be dishonest; or, he may believe he is 
right when, in fact, he is not; or, the 
nature of the complaint may not per- 
mit an adjustment. Each case needs 
a different approach and handling. 

For instance, when a friend of 
mine recently bought a home movie 
camera, he ran into the trouble most 
amateur movie makers face: improper 
exposure. He took three rolls of film. 
None turned out properly. Then he 
decided to write the company that 
sold him the camera. Explaining he 
had followed all directions which 
came with the camera, he asked why 
he was getting poor results. He 
wanted to know what could be 
wrong. Following is the reply to his 
letter: 


Dear Mr. Rogers: 

Thank you very much for your 
letter of the 23rd. We are very 
glad to know you recently became 
the owner of a Model 88 camera. 


We were sorry to learn, how- 
ever, that the first three rolls of 
color film you shot did not turn 
out to your complete satisfaction. 

From your description of the 
lighting and lens openings used, we 
believe your main difficulty is un- 
derexposure. . 

May we suggest, therefore, that 
you discontinue the type of lighting 
used heretofore? Instead, we rec- 
ommend the Brite-lite, available at 


Brite-lite 
consists of a bracket, with two lamp 
sockets, and a holder. 

With this equipment, you will be 
able to focus light on your sub- 


all photography shops. 


jects constantly, and they will 
always be properly lighted if you 
follow the handy guide which is 
furnished with Brite-lite. 


Please let us hear from you again 
because we want to be sure this 
new equipment is helping you take 
the kind of pictures you want, to 
show your family and friends. 

Sincerely 


Here, of course, is a situation 
which required an explanation rather 
than an adjustment. This type of 
adjustment letter consists of four 
steps: (1) The complaint is wel- 
comed and sympathy is extended to 
the customer; (2) the cause of the 
trouble is discussed; (3) a solution 
is suggested; (4) the firm shows in- 
terest in the customer by asking him 
to write again. Wouldn’t you say 
this letter shows the proper spirit of 
cooperation and willingness to help? 

Let’s take a case which shows the 
company to be at fault. 

Recently, a businessman called his 
source of supply to complain about 
late delivery of his order and dam 
aged merchandise in the shipment. 
Instead of satisfaction, he was given 
an argument. When he reported the 
incident and threatened to send his 
business elsewhere, he received this 
letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for re- 
porting the difficulty you had when 
you called about your order #476. 

Please accept our apology for the 
treatment you were given, and for 
all the difficulty you have had with 
the order. 

Despite efforts to give our cus- 
tomers the most efficient and cour- 
teous service possible, it sometimes 
happens that a member of our large 
staff does not live up to the stand- 
ards we have set. 

An immediate investigation was 
made of the conversation you re- 
ported, and we can assure you that 
such an incident will net occur 
again. 

We have mailed you credit for 
the broken items, and we. shall 
make every effort to see to it that 
your future orders are shipped 
more promptly and carefully. 

Yours truly 


This message put the customer in4 
pleasant frame of mind and he I 
sumed buying. 

As you see, the letter contains: (1) 
an opening that thanks the customef 
for writing; (2) an explanation 0 
the causes for the complaint; (3) # 
statement of action taken (4) a clos 
that aims at keeping goodwill. 

When the customer is wrong 4 
you must deny an adjustment, yo 
have to be diplomatic. Let’s say, fof 
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example, you quote a customer on 
something which must be made to 
order. You give him an exact delivery 
date. He tells you to go ahead with 
the order. Then when shipment is 
made, he refuses the merchandise be- 
cause his customer had cancelled the 
order prior to delivery. How would 
you handle such a situation ? 
Here’s a letter that did the job: 


Gentlemen: 

We were sorry to learn that your 
customer had cancelled his order 
for the spats before our shipment 
arrived. 

As you_know, these spats were 
made special-to-order for you. They 
were cut to individual shoe size. 
So we have no use for them. We 
don’t know when we'll get another 
order for these sizes. 


Before we accepted this order, we 
informed you the factory would 
need two weeks for delivery. When 
you placed the order, therefore, it 
was understood that this delivery 
would be ‘satisfactory. 

Our order was placed in good 
faith, just as we accepted your 
order in good faith. We cannot pre- 
vail upon the factory now to accept 
this return for credit. 

If you re-consider this transac- 
tion, we are sure you will realize 
the fair and sportsman-like thing to 
do is to accept delivery. 

Won’t you please send us ship- 
ping instructions by return mail? 

Very truly yours 


The recipient of that letter ac- 
cepted delivery a week after it was 
written. 


The Right Way 


To write this kind of letter: (1) 
start by agreeing with the customer, 
expressing sympathy, or strike a pleas- 
ant note some other way; (2) give a 
thorough explanation of the problem; 
(3) sell the reader the adjustment; 
(4) close with an appeal to the reader 
to do what is just. 

How about when neither the buyer 
nor the seller is at fault? This letter 
was written to cover this situation: 


Dear Sir: 

We are very sorry to learn that 
one of the end tables was badly 
chipped when you received it. 

Our furniture is carefully packed 
before it leaves the factory to in- 
Sure against possible damage in 
transit. This shipment, therefore, 
must have been carelessly handled. 


We want you to be perfectly 
satisfied with any purchase you 
make from us, so we are sending 
you a new table by express today. 
It should reach you early next 
week. 

When the expressman delivers 
the new table, please give him the 
damaged one and you will be 
troubled no further with it. 

Thank you for writing us 
Promptly. We look forward to the 
Pleasure of serving you soon again. 
Sincerely 
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This kind of problem requires: (1) 
an apology for inconvenience to the 
customer; (2) an explanation of the 
trouble; (3) a statement of action 
taken; (4) a close which expresses 
goodwill. 

Even when the customer is at fault, 
there are times when a firm will grant 
an adjustment. Why? Because the 
customer’s goodwill is valued and the 
firm feels that giving good service is 
most important. In these cases, how- 
ever, it is necessary that the customer 
be given a full explanation so he will 
understand why he was responsible. 
You cannot, of course, tell him what 
he should have done, should not have 
done, or failed to do. You must let 
him draw his own conclusions. Here 
is a letter which covers this point: 


Dear Mr. Richards: 

We were very sorry to learn of 
the difficulty you have been having 
with our Model 721 television set. 


You are entitled to, and should 
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expect, the best possible perform- 
ance from your receiver at all 
times. 


As you know, the terms of your 
contract provide for such service as 
your set may require by authorized 
factory representatives. The con- 
tract further provides that no un- 
authorized repairs (repairs by 
other than our factory trained men) 
shall be done. 


The report just sent through by 
our service department indicates 
that your set has been tampered 
with, for two of the tubes are 
broken, and the speaker is dam- 
aged. 

Although we are not obligated— 
according to our guarantee—to 
remedy these defects, we are going 
to put your set into first-class oper- 
ating condition, and will assume 
the cost ourselves. 


May we suggest that, whenever 
you require service on your receiver 
in the future, you communicate di- 
rectly with our local branch whose 
address and phone number are list- 
ed on the face of your contract? 

Sincerely 


Canton Families use up 
to 38.7% More Soap 


@ Canton, Ohio’s extremely hard 
water means 38.7% more soap 
, used per family. 

| @ The Repository reaches 94,000 
j families. 

j @ The Repository gives 100% 
3 


coverage of a one-newspaper 

market .. . 99.3% carrier de- 
livered. 

@ No nearby metropolitan paper 
gives you “merchandisable” 


coverage. 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper 
market. 99.3% carrier delivered. 


" 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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* WMC STAYS OUT FRONT 


» ...but a proven 
“player will win out 


most often in the end 
a 


_- ¥ pay 
pEKy. 
ae," 


In poker, a novice will 
‘i / win a hand.now 


i: 
‘gota’ 


You don’t have to gamble when you select a radio 
station in Memphis. When you choose WMC, you are 
following the example of hundreds of other “‘blue- 
chip” advertisers who have made WMC a continuing 
investment for years. 


EACH YEAR, FOR THE PAST FIFTEEN YEARS, 
WMC HAS CARRIED MORE LOCAL, REGIONAL 
AND NATIONAL SPOT BUSINESS IN 
TERMS OF DOLLAR VOLUME THAN ANY 

OTHER RADIO STATION IN MEMPHIS. 


NBC—5000 
WATTS—790 


MEMPHIS 


W MC F 260 KW Simultaneously Duplicating AM Schedule 


WMCT First TV Station in Memphis and the Mid-South 
National Representatives, The Branham Company 
Owned and Operated by The Commercial Appeal 


In handling this situation, we: (1) 
thank the customer for bringing the 
complaint to our attention or express 
regret; (2) show sympathy and un- 
derstanding; (3) explain the facts; 
(4) tell what we intend to do; (5) 
suggest future action. 


Money and Goodwill 


Suppose, now, that one of your cus- 
tomers takes a deduction in paying a 
bill. The reason: Your competitor’s 
price for a similar item is lower. How 
do you handle such a situation to get 
the additional payment due and re. 
tain your customer’s goodwill? Here 
is a letter that did both: 

Gentlemen: 

Thank you for your letter of 
January 23 and for your check for 
$325.61 in payment of our Decem- 
ber invoices. 

As you know, it is our policy to 
meet price competition wherever we 
possibly can. In the instance to 
which you refer, the insignia you 
purchased were apparently the 
same as those offered by the other 
firm in question. 

Upon obtaining samples of their 
insignia, however, we found that 
they are using a soft duco enamel 
whereas we use a hard fired 
enamel, and that they are using an 
inexpensive pin and catch fastener 
whereas we are using the recog- 
nized Balleau safety catch. 

Since their ornaments are not of 
the same quality, our policy of 
meeting competitors’ prices cannot 
apply. 

We realize, of course, that you 
may not wish to handle our line of 
these insignia, if price is the major 
factor in your making sales. In that 
case, we shall be glad to accept a 
return for credit. 

Or, in view of the explanation we 
have given, you may wish to keep 
the ornaments already shipped. In 
that case, we shall be glad to have 
your check for $35.38 to complete 
payment of these bills. 

Either way will, of course, be 
agreeable. We know we can count 
upon your sense of fairness to un- 
derstand, and that you know we 
wish to serve you to the best of 
our ability at all times. 

Sincerely 


This difficulty is settled by: (1) 
thanking the customer for his letter 
and payment; (2) discussing the facts 
in the case; (3) suggesting a solu- 
tion; (4) closing with an offer to do 
what is fair. 

In handling adjustment corte 
spondence of any kind, avoid expres 
sions such as these: “assert, you state, 
you say, you claim, cannot under 
stand, at a loss, we are surprised, 
complaint, refuse, neglect, dissatisfied. 
impossible.” You can add many more. 

Remember this: You don’t have 
give in to every complaint your cus 
tomers make. But to keep them com 
ing back when you say “no,” you 
must be friendly. 
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Nature itself helps jack up the sales 


of hand lotions in the Mountain and 
Southwest states, where the sun and the wind 
push family spending for this item up to 
almost two and a half times 

the Eastern average. 


Climate influences the sales of many 
products. So do city-size, people’s 
national origins, water hardness, degree 
of culture, availability of different kinds 
of power and fuel— 

and a host of other factors. 


For most products, in fact, 

there’s no such thing as a truly 
national market—rather, hundreds 

of local markets, each with 

its own characteristics, its own values 
to advertisers of different products. 


That’s why the market-by-market approach 
to national advertising has 

gained such impetus in recent years. 
That’s why the daily newspaper 

has again become the No. 1 medium 

for national advertising. It’s the 

logical place for any advertising 

based on the fact that 


All. Business Is Local 


i Bwrcid of a HVC Csreg of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, Inc. is in business to help 


you make your advertising more productive. Call or write us at 570 Lexington Ave., New York 22; 360 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, or 240 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4. Or ask for your copy of the booklet, “Services Available to Advertisers.” 


UGUST 


1950 


Sponsored by the Toledo Blade in the interest of more effective advertising. 
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Pinpointing Prospects 
Lifts Air Cargo Sales 


lt was all a matter of Northwest spotting sales prospects 


and making direct sales presentations. Leads came out of 


card record analyses of who was using air cargo for what. 


Two items from an IBM card 
started men in the Cargo Division of 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, off on a hunt for additional 
air freight business. One of the items 
showed a cargo of television sets 
shipped from New York City to 
Minneapolis. The other item showed 
television receiver parts shipped to a 
\linneapolis repair company. 


The Sale Unfolds 


A cargo sales representative from 
Minneapolis joined forces with the 
agent stationed in New York City, 
and they started to talk with tele- 
vision assembly and manufacturing 
plant officials in Newark, N. J. They 
had data to show how competitors 
had found it valuable to use air 
freight between New York City and 
Minneapolis. They had rates and 
schedules. And they picked up new 
cargo customers. 

The television incident is typical of 
what has happened in Northwest Air- 
lines to bring a $185,000 annual busi- 
ness, when NWA entered the cargo 
field three years ago, to $2,600,000 
in 1949. The bulk of that increase 
has been built since January 1, 1949, 
when NWA decided to go after cargo 
business on a business-like basis. 

Up to that time about the only 
contact NWA had with businessmen 
who occasionally used air freight was 
through stowers and checkers who ac- 
cepted merchandise for shipment or 
took it off an incoming plane and 
then notified business houses their 
merchandise had arrived. 

The sales representative and agent 
knew many of the traffic managers in 
business houses using air freight, so 
they took them gradually from air- 
port crews and trained them in sales- 
manship. Some fine salesmen de- 
veloped. 

While NWA was building up its 
cargo equipment and making expan- 
sions such as refrigeration plants at 
transfer points, cargo sales representa- 
tives were spotted at principal points 
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along the company’s routes across the 
northern section of the country. 

Each quarter the sales representa- 
tives received from the cargo sales 
manager’s office a list of commodities 
produced in their areas, together with 
a list of manufacturers who probably 
could profit by using air freight. This 
was based roughly on a transportation 
charge of 1% of the retail sale price 
of the commodity. 

Quarterly meetings were scheduled 
for the eastern and western cargo 
sales representatives, with the sales 
manager in charge of the territory 
east of Minneapolis, and his counter- 
part from the area west of Minne- 
apolis directing their respective 
gatherings. Ideas were hashed over, 
new schedules for the next quarter 
were outlined, new proposed rates 
were studied. 


IBM Cards Reveal 


Then the IBM card idea was intro- 
duced. Listings showed, by the 15th 
of one month, every commodity which 
was moved during the previous calen- 
dar month, from where to where, 
whether it had been carried in volume 
previously. The cards turned up new 
products constantly, such as the tele- 
vision parts and sets. Reports were 
analyzed to see what additional busi- 
ness was available. 

When a new product was discov- 
ered the sales organization, to use 
another fighting phrase, “put a blitz” 
on the item in an effort to develop it 
as a regular air freight commodity. 
“Cracking a new industry,” as sales 
representatives call it, sometimes takes 
time, but when the line can show that 
one man in the industry is making 
money by using air freight, his com- 
petitors usually give it at least a fair 
trial. 

As NWA continued to add bigger 
and faster equipment, strange situa- 
tions began to develop. 

NWA transports more passengers 
from west to east than it hauls on re- 
turn flights, which would not seem 


to have great bearing on the carg 
business except that some planes ar 
combinations, handling both cary, 
and passengers. That meant NWA 
had more cargo space available out o 
New York City than it had on plang 
going East. 

Seemingly, that was an idea! 
situation because the volume o} 
freight out of New York City, prin. 
cipally clothing, was greater than the 
volume of business available in th 
West to move East. However, one o/ 
the principal stumbling blocks to de. 
velopment of air cargo business ha/ 
been that freight was handled on; 
secondary basis. If passenger weight 
was available, freight weight did no: 
move until the next available plane 
Merchants could not be positive abou 
what hour their cargoes would arrive, 


Overnight Service 


That was corrected by scheduling: 
minimum cargo space on combination 
passenger-freight planes. Planes han. 
dling cargo exclusively were placed 
in service between Minneapolis ané 
New York City and Minneapolis and 
Chicago. 

Twin City businessmen could bk 
assured that a plane leaving New 
York City at 12:30 a.m. would have 
cargo in Minneapolis before 6 A.™. 
so the merchandise would be available 
for a full day of sales, which wa 
important for a retailer. 

Clothing began to move in volume 
to The Dayton Co. and Rothschild’: 
There were both emergency ani 
scheduled movements of such bulk 
objects as farm machinery for in: 
dividual retailers, and such product 
as machine parts for hundreds of con: 
panies. Electrical goods moved i 
considerable volume. 

Sales representatives in the Wes 
concentrated on keeping eastbound 
planes heavy with cargo. Fruits 
meats, vegetables and flowers wert 
naturals for air movement, and addi 
tional business was developed, some: 
times through special rates. 

The air freight business reached 
new heights during the last Christm 
season when Twin City businessme 
began to run short on Christmas met 
chandise. A special cargo plane moved 
daily approximately 15,000 pounds 0 
dolls, toys, luggage, furs and other 
gift items into the cities from Ne# 
York City. NWA’s new Strate 
cruisers made possible an increase 
some 10,000 pounds of freight a 44! 
and most of it was Christmas good 

At the same time, heavy shipment 
of clothing and meats and other item 
made in the Twin Cities were move’ 
to the Pacific Coast. 
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FIRST IN ADVERTISING REVENUE 
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UNUSUAL CONSTRUCTION and eye-catching design of this 
carton is stimulating multi-unit purchases. It is made of extra 
strength patent-coated kraft and holds and displays six flat-top 
cans. Bold copy on the handle bids for buyer action. Made for 
Peter Fox Brewing Co. by Container Corporation of America. 


HANDY, FOUR-UNIT PACKAGE of oil filter replacement 
elements, designed exclusively for the farm marke!, has just 
been introduced by Purolator Products, Inc., manufacturers of 
Micronic filters and refills. Called the 'Handy-pak'’, container 
will provide farms with a convenient small stock, Boxes made 


by Climax Folding Box Co. and the Robertson Paper Box Co. 


Packaging to Sell 


| The swing-over to carrier containers goes unabated. 


Applications of this new packaging concept are 


bringing new highs in sales for scores of products— 


from beverages to motor oils, toys and many foods. 


TO ENCOURAGE SIX-BOTTLE UNIT SALES 
Krueger Bottling Co. is utilizing a convenient carry- 
home carton. The six-cell carrier has a double wal 
between bottles which gives a cushion effect and 
better protection for the bottles. The streamlined 
container also eases the problem of returning 
bottles. Produced by Robert Gair Co., [ne 


CAPITALIZING UPON THE PRINCIPLE of im- 
pressing a brand name on future generations of 
buyers of farm equipment, The Massey-Harris Co. 
Inc. is marketing through its distributors miniature 
combines and tractor-spreaders. Toys are packed it 
colorful, luggage-type boxes of sturdy construction 


Fabricated by The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS IS SOARING TO NEW HEIGHTS 


ON BOTH WINGS 
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1943 1950 


TREND IN TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE 
OF THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST 6 MONTHS 


543,272 1950 8,460,317 
1943 . oe ae 417,792 1943 ° . 4,363,406 
GAIN 125,480 GAIN 4,096,911 
Calendar years 1943 through 1949 Colender years 1943 through 1949 
1943 413,640 1945 470,864 1947 497,135 1943 9,098,650 1945 9,713,422 1947 14,267,632 
1944 429,679 1946 495,983 1948 499,654 1944 9,640,355 1946 12,043,840 1948 15,268,344 
1949 518,643 1949 15,668,212 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 75 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


*NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
* MIAMI OFFICE: Horace E. Loomis & Sons, 1524 N.E. Second Avenue 


* DETHKOIT OFFICE: Free Press Building 
* LOS ANGELES OFFICE: Story, Brooks & Finley Inc., 624 Guaranty Building 
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A Sales Kit 


Jobber Salesmen 
Like To Carry 


On a line which they, themselves, 
had just taken on, jobbers in the 
first three months of this year opened 


10,000 new retail outlets for the 
Phoenix Table Mat Company’s Aris- 
to-Mats. 

The Phoenix company feels proud 
of that record because it is the pay- 
off to the solution of several trouble- 
some marketing problems. Among 
these were competition from items of 
considerably lower price; obtaining 
cooperation of jobber salesmen; and 
the need to educate dealers in the 
potential of our product so they 
would find a place for it on their al- 
ready over-crowded counters. 

Our mats are steel with asbestos 
backing, produced in kitchen pattern 
colors, and chrome plated. They are 
useful as heat-proof protection on 
range and table tops, or beneath elec- 
trical appliances, to name just three 
applications. Prices range from $1 
to $2.95. 

For the past 10 years we have sold 
through department stores, in which 
we have close to 95% of full dis- 
tribution. More than a year ago, we 
began to look for additional outlets 
and found them among retailers in 
the hardware and housewares fields. 

In expanding into these fields we 
had a choice between building our 
own sales force or selling through 
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With it, hardware and houseware job- 
bers opened 10,000 new retail ac- 
counts in three months for Phoenix. 


jobbers. A test in the New York area 
with six men on salary and commis- 
sion proved that the retailers would 
be receptive. But it also showed us 
that setting up a sales division for the 
entire country, training new men and 
maintaining them in the field would 
be too costly an operation. 

Obviously, we must sell through 
jobbers. But there would be problems. 
For one thing, the housewares jobber 
salesman usually handles 1,500 or 
more items, for which the literature, 
catalogs and manuals alone weigh 
many pounds, not to speak of samples. 
Small wonder that many of them 
adopt the practice of skimming quick- 
ly through their sales book on a 
“what-do-you-want-today?” basis! 
Yet, to introduce a new product like 
ours they would have to do some 
real selling, using samples. 

We knew that it would not be 
difficult to get jobber management to 
take on our line and give us initial 
orders. But we were not satisfied to 
let the matter rest there. We decided 
to make sure that jobber salesmen— 
in whose hands our sales success 
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Eastern Sales Representative 
Phoenix Table Mat Co. 
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would lie—would present our product ff 
in such a way as to get orders from 
dealers. We spent some time in the 
field, gathering data from dealers 
jobber salesmen and their buyers, be 
fore we made the next move. 

Our mats come in a variety of siz6 
and colors, but in opening this new 
market we decided to concentrate on 
one size, 17 x 19 inches, and a choice 
of four popular colors and patterns, 
in a space-saving wire counter rack 
made available to dealers as an assott 
ment for $12.45. This would keep 
down initial investment, as well # 
inventory. There would be no off 
sizes, colors, or chance of accumlr 
lating slow items. In selecting the 
numbers that made up the assortmeft, 
we used our experience with reped 
orders from department stores. 1 
“packaged-assortment” plan made # 
easy for the salesman to take ordes 
and for the dealer to give them. 1) 
numbers in the line are all under Fat 
Trade, for the protection of dealers 

Sound as our plan was, we realiat 
the dealer would want to see samp 
before he would buy. Catalog she 
would not do justice to the produ 
The standard 17- x 19-inch size ™ 
in the assortment are too bulky! 
the salesman to carry, so we made : 
miniatures, measuring 7 x 9 inci 
and put these into a black leathet 
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1. high buying power 


Concentration of buying power in this major Central 

New England Market of more than half a million 

people builds a yearly retail sales volume of 
$423,296,000 — $133,812,000 of it for food alone, 
$10,134,000 for drugs, and $21,009,000 for furniture — 
household — radio. In the center of this ever-buying 
j area, the average Worcester family has an Effective 
; Buying Income of $5,253, 17% above the national 


average, a market well worth cultivating. 
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seu’ze: Copyright 1950 Soles Manogement Survey 
c/ Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. 
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2. intensive 
newspaper coverage 


And this is the twin that does your market 

cultivating for you — the Telegram-Gazette, total 

daily circulation of over 148,000 to cover the 

151,900 families in the area. Add to it the 
Sunday Telegram circulation of more than 
100,000: Over 200 communities form this self- 
contained, compact market, covered with a 
thoroughness equaled by few newspapers in 
markets of equal size . . . and few newspapers 
boast such an intense readership and 


extraordinary responsiveness. 
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This little lady 
means business! 


She spends 75% and controls 90% of our national income. 


In the 72-county Dallas market, richest in Texas, it’s The Dallas News 


that reaches the housewife first. It is read by 46% of the white families 


in 229 cities and towns at breakfast time. 


The little lady who means business reads it with her first cup of coffee, 


before she is off for a day of Dallas shopping. 


That’s why The Dallas News moves so much merchandise. 


a 


More people buy The Dallas News.. 
more people read The Dallas News 
than any other Dallas Paper. 


Che Dallas Morning News 


* 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representatives 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los 


RADIO-TELEVISION STATIONS WFAA * TEXAS 


Angeles 
ALMANAC 


FIRST, Phoenix sent a full-size table may 
(right) to the home of each jobber sales. 
man so he could test the product. Then # 
equipped each salesman with a kit contain. 
ing miniatures—but only after a test of the 
kit's usefulness. New accounts came easier, 


bound sales kit of ingenious design, 
Each cut-down mat fits into a pocket 
opposite a catalog sheet showing the 
number in color, with advertising 
copy and sales data. The sales fea. 
tures are itemized for quick reading: 
“smooth, rounded edges that can’t cut 
or snag;” “asbestos padding prevents 
metal from touching (table) surface,” 
etc. The approval seals of The Par- 
ents Magazine and Good Housekeep- 
ing are reproduced on the catalog 
sheet. The Fair Trade retail prices 
and alternate sizes (for those who 
order more than the standard assort- 
ment) are also given. 


Spectacular Results 


The kit, with samples in the 
pockets, weighs 314 pounds, which 
disturbed us a little—though we could 
tell the salesmen that it need be used 
only in opening accounts. We first 
made up over 200 kits to be tried out 
by the sales force of Supplee-Biddle 
Steltz Co., Philadelphia. To each 
salesman we mailed a kit, a free mat 
for his personal use, and a letter out- 
lining the program—all sent to his 
home. We also ran a full-page adver- 
tisement in hardware and houseware 
journals announcing the program. 

The results were spectacular. In 2! 
working days we had a 100% turn- 
over in the jobber’s stock. We had 
been prepared to accept the fact that 
only 15% of the salesmen might take 
the 3%4-pound kit out, but were 
pleasantly surprised to find that more 
than 75% did. 

We had known from the start that 
the wire display racks in which the 
$12.45 assortments were shipped 
would not be kept permanently 
dealers’ counters, since competition 
for this space is so keen in hardware 
and housewares establishments. 

So, for the salesmen’s follow-up 
call, we devised a new dealer offer: 
a self-selling, permanent floor unit 
on Masonite, in natural pine finish, 
which stocks and displays three doze! 
mats instead of one dozen. This 
proved highly successful. In less that 
90 days, the jobber’s sales force sold 
more of our line, in units and dollar 
volume, than they had in two years 
a lower-priced competing line. 
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Confident that our system was 
workable, we ironed out small kinks, 
improved the sales kit and had 2,500 
made up for salesmen of the 150 
selective distributors who took on the 
line. In less than six months we 
shipped more than a quarter of a 
million dollars worth of Aristo- 
Mats. We now have distribution 
throughout the United States. 

The sales kits have undoubtedly 
played an important part in helping 
us get this new distribution. So have 
the wooden floor units, which we have 
given freely with no strings attached. 
(We have done a good job of tracing 
them, for future reference, since the 
dealer who has a unit is a good pros- 
pect for future sales. ) 

Our national advertising campaign, 
through Bozzell & Jacobs, has also 
helped. Magazines used have been: 
Better HHomes and Gardens, House 
and Garden, Tlouse Beautiful, The 
American Home, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, McCall's and 
The Parents’ Magazine. 

We feel it is significant that some 
dealers who formerly sold heat-proof 
mats only ‘“‘on call,” or who did not 
handle them, are now pushing them. 
Piersol’s, a medium-size housewares 
store in Lancaster, Pa.—to name one 
example—is selling $200 worth of 
mats a month. Abraham & Straus in 
Brooklyn sold $700 worth recently, 
as a result of a four-inch advertise- 
ment in New York papers. 

Are dealers and distributors inter- 
tsted in how the line is selling na- 
tionally? We think they are. Over 
the signature of Benjamin Gershon, 
president of the Phoenix Table Mat 
Co., a full-page advertisement was 
Published in Hardware Age. Mr. 
Gershon told distributors that 10,- 
000 new accounts had been opened 
for Aristo-Mats and thanked them 
for the part played in developing 
these new outlets. This “open letter 
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to the trade” was part of the plan 
to keep distributors interested in the 
Phoenix line. 

Department store sales of Aristo- 
Mats have not suffered as a result 
of our development of new markets. 
On the contrary, sales through that 
channel are 35% ahead of last year’s 
volume at this time—because of con- 
sumer education, increased promotion 
and our cooperative advertising pro- 
gram. Sales through the smaller re- 
tail outlets are already averaging 
40% of our total, and we expect the 
percentage to increase. 
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FAMILIES 


Report No. 1... Facts 
About Capper'’s Weekly 
Families 


Send for your free copies today 
of these first two significant 
studies in the continuing series 

. “Facts About Capper’ s 
W ee -ekly Families.” Both of these 
reports reveal a host of valuable 
facts to aid you in planning for 
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Report No. 2... Facts About 
Capper's Weekly Families 


increased sales in the rich Farm and Rural Town market of 
Jowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, and Colorado, served by 
Capper’s Weekly. You can reach this vital market profitably 


and at low cost 


Through Capper’s Weekly — The Feature 


News Weekly of the Rural Midwest. . . Famous for Reader 
Interest. Order your free copies now! 


apper's Weekly 


912 Kansas Avenue 
Topeka,Kansas 


PPER 
PUBLICATIONS INC. 
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Should Agencies Be Cited, Too, 
When FTC Claims Ads Are False? 


Advertising agencies have been put on informal notice that 


they may have to share the blame along with their client. 


If you thumb through back adver- 
tising orders by the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission, you'll find that gener- 
ally it is only the manufacturer who 
has been named and rarely the adver- 
tising agency as well. Nothing in the 
texts will tell you why a run of, 
say, 50 orders that don’t name the 
agency is followed by an order that 
does. Nor do FTC lawyers know. 
‘They tersely summarize their ignor- 
ance: “There hasn’t been a policy on 
that.” 

Last fall there was an order issued 
against Ipana. ‘The 1942 complaint 
had named, and the 1949 order ex- 
culpated, the two agencies that han- 
dled the account. It’s one of the few 
documents in which you find reasons 
stated. The order first explained that 
the agencies had “merely acted under 
the direction and control” of the 
manufacturer. Moreover, it is a good 
rule, and one that judicial bodies 
sometimes try to follow, to be as 
lazy as possible in writing orders, to 
require just enough to cure the griev- 
ance and no more. 


Bombshell? 


That’s the way it’s been for years. 
Then, during a recent talk, Daniel 
J. Murphy, Chief of the Trial Divi- 
sion, made this statement: 

“Incidentally, let me state that ad- 
vertising agencies who sell advertis- 
ing copy to business and persuade 
business to so advertise are just as 
responsible as business when that ad- 
vertising is false and misleading and 
advertising agencies would be so held 
to equal accountability.” 

Of course, Murphy had prefaced 
his remarks by the conventional dis- 
claimer that he was speaking only 
for himself and not for the Commis- 
sion. Accepting his disclaimer for 
what it is worth, nevertheless his 
statement is important. Murphy 
heads the unit that writes complaints. 

Here’s the way it started: Recent- 
ly, the Commission was involved in 
several groups of cases in similar in- 
dustries. The advertising blurbs were 
flamboyant, to say the least. As the 
cases were going through the mill, 
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curious things developed, mostly out- 
side the printed record. 
A sales manager said to a Com- 


mission employe as they discussed 
possible settlement: 
“You know, I never wanted to 


make these claims. For years my 
company has built up a record for 
saying only what’s so—literally so. 
But when the competition came out 
with all these dreams, I OK’d the 
advertising copy almost the way the 
agency wrote it. I shouldn’t have 
done that. I should have insisted that 
the copywriters put down nothing 
that we don’t absolutely stand be- 
hind.” 

More things became apparent. 
The advertising copywriters some- 
times were literary. ‘hey preferred 
a neat turn of phrase to exact ex- 
pression of fact. They liked to let go. 
Moreover, the competition would 
appear with some joyous slogan 
which the copywriter felt obligated 
and inspired to match and _ beat. 

FTC officials wondered whether 
they had missed the boat. It appeared 
that false advertising rarely started 
in a clear-cut decision to lie about 
a product to the market. Company 
chiefs sometimes said bluntly, but in 
confidence, that they despised that 
stuff. Nor did advertising copywrit- 
ers enjoy writing things that were 
not so. But every now and then they 
would find themselves drawn into 
races to say superduper things about 
something or other. 

So, you have the Commission staff 
wondering whether the old way of 
drawing complaints fits. It is a law- 
yer’s way, or rather the way of the 
accepted stereotype of “The Legal 
Mind”: “This statement, false under 
our Act, appears under the name of 
such-and-such company, which there- 
fore is primarily responsible and 
should be enjoined.” It leaves out 
the whole atmosphere of the adver- 
tising business. 

Merely naming an agency, it is 
feared, might not mean much more 
than killing one bird with two 
stones where, as the Ipana order had 
noted, one does the trick. It’s a mat- 
ter, among other things, of getting 


copywriters to tone down. Perhaps 
the indictment of agencies will make 
them FTC-conscious. When the firm 
wanted to ignore the niceties of truth, 
the agency man could say: “I just 
don’t think we can claim that. The 
FTC would be down on us. It would 
be bad publicity.” 

If agencies were responsible to 
FTC for their copy, each, in time, 
would develop some member of the 
staff into the “FTC expert.” 

That would be just fine for the 
Commission. Maybe it would become 
a matter of working with the ex- 
perts. Then, could some way be 
devised to give FTC-staff opinions on 
a new phrase, a new claim, before 
it reached print? Here and _ there 
you'll find an advertising man with 
a Washington friend to consult. 
Could this be done wholesale? 


A Different Language 


There’s a strong likelihood that 
FTC copyreaders would sometimes 
veto, and sometimes accept, too much. 
If advertising copywriters love, many 
FTC lawyers are utterly indifferent 
to, the happy phrase: This observa- 
tion is based on FTC texts. They are 
lawyers first, and they might read 
attention-getting copy with the ac- 
cents and sense of selection that make 
their briefs so productive in court. 
There’s been a lot of experience with 
writer-lawyer conferences: What 
either wants to put down is unin- 
telligible to the other. 

Does all this add up to a new 
policy? It may. The advisory serv- 
ice might be part of it, depending in 
part on whether a workable plan 
can be developed. If not, ‘it’s still 2 
fair guess that agencies will be in- 
dicted and that decisions will fol- 
low these lines: 

The agency will be named when 
it has developed the campaign or, 
without much clearance, has written 
the sentences FTC doesn’t like. It 
will be named if there is habitual 
collaboration between company and 
agency, so that you can’t pin down 
anything to just one of them. It 
won’t be mentioned when it simply 
has accepted company claims and put 
them into advertising language. The 
rule of economy; that is, of not et 
joining two people when one will do, 
will be sacrificed. 
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Yes, and don't overlook the fact that Louisville's gain in 
effective buying income 1948-'49 was over three times 
the national average! 


new 
serv- 
ng in 
plan Skip the statistics if you like, but don't pass up your sales 
a opportunities in this great and growing market. Louisville's 
fol- newspapers, the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times, give 
you saturation coverage of Metropolitan Louisville, plus 
15% -or-better coverage of 71 counties in Kentucky and 
Southern Indiana. 
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EVERYWHERE, GLASS: (Photos top 
left) Duraglas Center itself reveals 
the beauty and versatility of glass 
as a building material. 


(Right) Every visitor sees the largest 
exhibit of “live” bottles in the world. 
A live bottle: one in current produc- 
tion. There are more than 9,000 glass 
containers here, no two alike. The 
manufacturer who is shopping for a 
new glass container can browse here, 
pick up ideas he'd like to see 
used in a new dress for his product. 


Duraglas Center is one of the show 
spots in Toledo, Ohio. It has been 
established by the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. as a research and demon- 
stration laboratory to perfect glass 
packaging and to promote the sale of 
everything sold in glass containers. 

In the Duraglas Center are services 
designed to assist the company’s cus- 
tomer in his packaging problems and 
aid him in developing his markets. He 
has an opportunity to have his prod- 
uct and its packaging pre-tested with 
the consumer through the use of the 
Center’s Consumer and Research De- 
partment. In the Container Design 
Department experts assist him in cre- 
ating his package, giving it merchan- 
dising force through proper use of 
modern labels, style and shape of con- 
tainer, and an efficient closure. 

Among the facilities of Duraglas 
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Duraglas Center: It Paves 
The Way To Sales 


Center are the Quality and Specifica- 
tions Department which includes a 
container quality research 
laboratory; a shipping case quality 
research laboratory; a packaging re- 
search department which takes in cus- 
tomer packaging design, closures, 
processing, product’ consultation and 
engineering ; metal and plastic closure 
engineering; bottle design develop- 
ment; plastics engineering; consumer 
and market research, advertising, 
publicity and merchandising. 


glass 


Symbol of Research 


Like the Owens-Illinois Pure Glass 
research laboratory in Toledo, the 
first all-glass-block building in the 
world, the Duraglas Center is itself 
a project for proving research under 
practical conditions. 


Owens-lllinois' Toledo showplace 
makes customers by offering a re- 
search, engineering and testing 
service to firms bent on finding a 
package with "sales personality.’ 


ip aie ne Se A AE 


Glass is used throughout the build 
ing. Massive doors of highly-tempered 
plate glass swing open at the main 
entrance to let the visitor in. Pastel 
colored glass lines the walls of the 


main corridor. Dividing walls b 
tween various offices are made of glas 
blocks, laid up shoulder high. From 
this level to the ceilings are sheets 0 
plate glass. Glass in various forms, 
including fiber glass, is used freely 
throughout the building. This givé 
the impression of glass everywhere. 
Glass containers for all sorts # 
products were given terrific impetis 
during the war years. Metals for cats 
and other containers were a problem 
This shortage meant limited ordes 
and restrictions. Glass container piv 
duction jumped more than 100% be 
tween 1940 and the end of the wa! 
In terms of gallonage, it jumped 
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PACKAGES ARE SELLING TOOLS: (Right) Prospects hear what Owens-Illinois 
advertising does to build and maintain goodwill and acceptance for glass-packed 
wares. Advertising, consumer and market research, merchandising, and publicity 
activities are housed in Duraglas Center, in itself a project for proving research. 
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166%. It is estimated that the war- 
born peak, reached in 1946, resulted 
in the glass container industry pro- 
ducing 17,280,000,000 units! 

In the last few years bottles and 
jars with applied color lettering have 
been gaining in favor because of their 
merchandising force. Applied color 
lettering is the process by which a 
label is fused directly onto the con- 
tainer after the pattern has _ been 
applied by either silk or metal screen 
process. Actually, applied color letter- 
ing is the printing of a permanent 
label on a bottle or jar. Starting with 
the dairy industry, applied color let- 
tering swept to the beverage field and 
then to the ‘cosmetic and household 
products field. Such labels are easy to 
keep clean and they continue to serve 
through the life of the container. 

Among newer functional designs 
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TORTURE CHAMBER: (Left) This 
man never heard of the slogan 
“handle with care." It's his busi- 
ness to test bottle-filled cartons 
for durability to lessen shipping 
hazards and breakage. The revolv- 
ing drum is full of traps to give 


the boxes eccentric bounces. 


worked out at Duraglas Center are 
the square milk bottle, which means 
a gaining of space in the refrigerator 
and, of more value, the increase of 
usable space in dairy storage and 
truck facilities; the wider-necked 
olive bottle which saves tempers; the 
shorter catsup bottle with a wider 
neck, a simple evolution which has 
reduced blasphemy no end, and wide- 
mouth fruit and vegetable jars that 
cut down irritation to a minimum. 

‘There are approximately 330 per- 
sons employed in the Duraglas Cen- 
ter, many of them experts in special- 
ized lines. Eugene A. Hildreth, man- 
ager of the Market Development De- 
partment, Glass Container Division, 
Says: 

“We study the product, who uses 
it, why and how. If we can give more 
value, we get more business. If we 


DUMMY: (Left) A new bottle is 
being born. A craftsman makes a 
perfect wooden model to give the 
customer an opportunity to see 
the three-dimensional reality be- 
fore the real container is molded. 


can help a customer with his market- 
ing we sell more containers. It’s as 
simple as that.” 

When customer problems develop, 
Duraglas Center handles them 
through Owens-Illinois salesmen. The 
intent is to have the salesman discuss 
the matter with the customer, bring 
the problem in, get its solution, and 
then return with the solution. 


Market Development 


Duraglas Center also does market 
research. It will send men into a store 
to set up departments, study con- 
sumer preferences, learn what items 
and packages sell best, question buyers 
and give a general advisory service. It 
operates a Consumer Research De- 
partment, eight panels consisting of 
approximately 500 housewives each. 
This operation is carried on under a 
carefully concealed alias so that no 
woman can ever be biased because of 
product or container. 

Customers desiring special research 
done, the study made through one 
panel or all of them, are charged only 
out-of-pocket expense. 

If a customer wants to lay out a 
packaging production line, Duraglas 
Center’s Engineering Department 
will do the job and prepare the blue- 
prints. Hundreds of plant layouts 
have been prepared by Owens-Illinois. 
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“The Radar of Selling’ 


UNKNOWN PROSPECTS: Industrial adver- 
tising is likened to radar in which the beam 
goes out until it strikes an object and re- 
flects an echo in response. Advertising 
reaches prospects when their precise iden- 
tity often is unknown to company salesmen. 


Be WBT reaches a marke 


gures: Sales Management 
urvey of Buying Power, 


ay 1950-1940. Area: WBT’s BMB 


D- 100% davtime listening area, 1949. 


gures for nighttime area on request, 


What do you say when the pro- 
duction and finance men on the ex- 
ecutive committee look at your ad- 
vertising budget and ask, “How do 
you know that industrial advertising 
pays?” 

Your advertising manager and his 
National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation have just made available to 
you a $40,000 tool. It’s a 16-mm., 
sound-color, 25-minute motion pic- 
ture, ““The Radar of Selling,” which 
dramatizes sales-producing advertis- 
ing and promotional experiences of 
industrial firms. These case histories 
have been selected by management 
men themselves as typical of the sales 
results obtained through proper use 
of industrial advertising. This is the 
first association effort at filming them. 

The movie is based on winners of 
the Putman Award, donated by the 
Putman Publishing Co., and admin- 
istered entirely by the National In- 


A new movie documents the best uses of industrial adver- 
tising as a tool for selling products and services to industry. 


dustrial Advertisers Association. Put- 
man also financed the movie. 

“Every business organization must 
reach out beyond the customers 
whose needs are known,” the NIAA 
movie points out, “to prospects whose 
unknown needs and .applications cre- 
ate undeveloped sales opportunities. 


Unknown Opportunities 


“Tt is the unknown sales oppor- 
tunity that industrial advertising, the 
radar of selling, brings to light. For 
it seeks out these unknown needs and 
makes them known to the seller, so 
that the salesman can make direct 
contact and secure business. 

“But industrial advertising does 
more than simply locate. 

“In the very act of reaching pros- 
pective buyers . . . it also begins to 
inform, educate, and impress that 
buyer. Thus it is a sort of radar-plus 


that not only locates, but also builds 
acceptance, prestige, and helps to 
sell.” 

One case history relates how Gen- 
eral Electric Co. converted many of 
its customers to the use of standard- 
ized fractional horsepower motors. 
Advertising was given the job of 
helping salesmen explain the benefits 
from standardization. Customers 
were buying 25,000 different de- 
signs. Now, according to A. W. 
Bartling, manager of sales, Frac- 
tional Horsepower Motor Division, 
the number has been reduced to “less 
than 4,000.” 

Other case histories recite the 
way in which industrial advertising 
helped R. G. Le ourneau, Inc., 
overcome $7,000 to $20,000 price 
differentials on two new types of 
high speed “dozers” . . . what Kop- 
pers Company, Inc., did to break into 
the polystyrene market . . . and the 
way Plymouth Cordage Co. gave 
new life to sales promotion for an 
ages-old product—rope. 

“The Radar of Selling” is avail- 
able for free booking through Blaine 
G. Wiley, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Associ- 
ation, 1776 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 


... Almost 3'/2 times more retail sales dollars — 
$1,246,420,000 last year! (And lots more people, too!)* 
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DENVER'S 


FUTURE: Prosperity sased on the atomic bomb is the opposite of the develop- 


ment plarned by Denver's civic and business leaders, but world events might bring it about. 


Will Denver Replace Washington? 


BY A. G. MEZERIK, Roving Editor 


Does the idea seem fantastic? It isn't. There is plenty of 


ground for speculation. The reality of the atomic bomb may 


change the city's whole future. lt may become a haven for 


Government and business because of its far-inland location. 


Denver, July 16 

In the ordinary course of events 
the drop in farm prices and the slow 
growth which has characterized Den- 
ver might prompt some people on a 
basis of surface observation to pre- 
dict that this area, in the next few 
years will remain fairly stationary 
or even decline in importance. But 
for reasons beyond the control of 
anyone here, Denver is due for 
growth. This city is destined to be- 
come—and is in process of becoming 
—the alternate capital of the United 
States. 

That the Government should 
favor Denver as a location for its 
regional activities is not new since, 
on the basis of these activities 
alone, Denver has long been known 
s “Little Washington.” The Bureau 
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of Reclamation has its biggest unit 
here and many other government 
agencies have regional headquarters 
here. Even the notion that Denver 
should be the new national capital is 
not novel—but always the promoters 
of such a move base their arguments 
primarily on the fact that Denver is 
nearer the geographical center of the 
United States and that it has a better 
climate than steaming, sinus-infected 
Washington. But no one has been 
persuaded by these arguments to take 
them seriously. The argument which 
counts the most is rarely mentioned: 
the atomic bomb and its threatening 
off-spring, the hydrogen monster. 
Denver is protected from attacks 
from the West by a thousand miles of 
America’s most formidable mountain 
barrier. It is high on the plains, as 


deep into the interior of the United 
States as it is possible to get with 
respect to our northern, southern and 
eastern border. Denver is close to 
atomic operations: Los Alamos in 
New Mexico, uranium mining in 
Utah, and installations of great size 
in Idaho. It is a region with an- 
other important military advantage 
since its density of population is the 
lowest in the country: 4.8 persons per 
square mile as compared with a na 
tional average of 44.2. 

The signs—and not any conf- 
dential information given to me— 
point to Denver as the site where 4 
duplicate set of activities and records 
will be kept for use in time of wat. 
Among these signs are the selection 
of Boulder, 30 miles from Denver 
in the foothills of the Rockies, as the 
permanent location of the Radiation 
Laboratory of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and the moving to Denver of 
the headquarters of the insurance 
activities of the Veterans’ Adminis 
tration. If safety from 
atomic bombing is drawing the Gov- 
ernment here, that same presumed 
safety may be a reason for some busi- 
ness migrating here. The circulation 
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departments of Time and Life In- 
ternational Editions are located in 
Denver, but the reason proferred is 
an economic one. Other organizations 
sem to be considering similar re- 
settlement, although in no case is the 
A-bomb given as the reason. 

It would be ironic if Denver, 
cloaked for so many years in its great 
geographic armor of isolation, found 
itself in the middle of a boom which 
changed it overnight from the coun- 
try’s safest city to the hot spot of 
‘nternational powder keg. The most 
conservative of Denver’s leaders do 
not want a boom of any kind, so the 
prospect gives them no pleasure. ‘The 
constructive, progressive minds of the 
Mountain West are as little heart- 
ened by this inevitability. Prosperity 
based on the atom, the hydrogen or 
any other kind of bomb is the oppo- 
site of the kind of development for 
which they had hoped and for which 
they work so hard. These westerners 
have a program based on developing 
western resources in a world of 
yeace. That program is still very 
much on their minds. 

If they succeed in getting their 
program to become national policy, 
t would benefit not only the inter- 


ned of soil building and _ erosion 
control practices. Every arable acre 
in the Mountain West should have 
the benefit of them. 

Forests are in bad shape. The “cut- 
and-get-out” policy of many of the 
id lumber interests has imperiled 


confi- 
me— 
here 4 


watersheds and undermined growing 
capacity of our forests. Regulation 
of cutting on a sustained yield basis 
and reforestation are imperative. 

Certain greedy stockmen have 
pressed an unremitting fight to gain 
for themselves the unrestricted use of 
government range lands. The range, 
government-owned and privately- 
owned, is in danger; conservation 
and protection of grasslands are 
essential. 


Region Has Untapped Resources 


Necessity for preserving the eye- 
filling beauty and the joy of living 
in the “wide-open spaces” gets lip 
service from almost everyone. Laws 
and education are necessary, how- 
ever, if the high line country is to be 
important to the nation as a play 
area and if the wild life is to be pro- 
tected. 

In the mountain region, still a raw 
material economy, many minerals re- 
main undiscovered and undeveloped. 
A 20-year program for the explora- 
tion of minerals, using the most ad- 
vanced techniques of geologic map- 
ping, aerial survey and geophysics, is 
as important to the prosperity of this 


physical and economic research—on 
a federally supported basis—to dis- 
cover new techniques and new mar- 
kets for utilizing low-grade ores in 
this area. 

Scarcity of water is the West’s 
over-riding problem. The safe-guard- 


ing of water resources depends on a 
greater network of dams, reservoirs 
and ditches. Development of dams 
makes possible other benefits, the 
chief of which is hydro-electric en- 
ergy. The Mountain West and the 
river basins of which it is a part, can 
utilize every potential kilowatt. Crea- 
tion of.new and greater transmission 
networks would vitalize new areas 
and develop new markets. 

More electric power and greater 
markets would—along with credit— 
speed the creation of essential indus- 
try for processing western food, fiber 
and minerals and, more important, 
would permit local ownership and 
management to come into being. 

The greatest of the West’s ob- 
stacles to achieving economic parity 
with the rest of the nation are fixed 
into the well-known _ institutional 
practices of excessive freight rates, 
basing point systems, absentee con- 
trol of natural resources and indus- 
trial processes, and absentee land 
ownership. Abuses of absentee own- 
ership also can be federal, as callous 
bureaucratic orders affecting public 
lands and the people who depend on 
them have proved many times. 

However, westerners would be 


mountain people but the whole area as it is vital to the safety of the wearing blinders if they maintained 
country. nation, which is so fast using up its _ that all obstacles to western develop- 
Throughout the entire country mineral reserves. This same national ment are imposed from _ outside. 
yrhaps no one region is in greater need will be best served through Though protests against absentee 


abuses are loud, westerners them- 
selves rarely raise their voices or 
their sticks to oppose anti-social poli- 
cies of western minority and special 
interest groups. These policies are 
exemplified by the wool tariff, the 
silver purchase program, and recent 


DENVER'S SIXTEENTH STREET will see many changes if the city becomes the nation's atomic capital. 
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1950 CENSUS 


Preliminary Report 


POPULATION 


Metropolitan Area 


13,344 


Retail Sales 
$107,400,000 


Lexington, in its population class, 
is unmatched in the South. 


The omby way to reach this lead- 
ing market is through . . . 


The Lexington Herald 


(Morning) 


The Lexington Leader 


(Evening) 


Sunday Herald-Leader 


_ Represented by 
THE KATZ AGENCY 
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attacks on grazing and forest conser- 
vation. And the list is much longer. 

Resources cannot be evaluated as 
materials separate from the people 
who are to use them. Human re- 
sources of social organization, knowl- 
edge, education, skill and intelligence 
are the resources of mind. As ade- 
quate facilities for education, techni- 
cal training and public health become 
available to all, the standard of living 
of the mountain people will rise. 

The mountain country is big. Den- 
ver is not only the logical atomic 
capital of the United States; it is the 
natural center for the country of the 
high ranges and for much of the 
great agricultural region which rests 
at its feet. In the course of events 
the quality of human leadership in 
Denver will therefore be the most 
significant factor in its future. 

They are telling the wry dust- 
storm stories out here again. Current 
once more is the tale of the gopher 
who burrowed nine feet into the air 
before he realized he was still above 
ground. From Texas to North Da- 
kota, troubled faces look at swirling 
clouds made up of the finest topsoil, 
suddenly broken up into clouds of 
smothering dust. In the nightmarish 
haze all the bitter and poignant 
memories of the dust-bowl days of 
the 1930’s come rushing back. 


The Threat of Erosion 


The present source of danger is in 
the 2% million acres of marginal 
and sub-marginal land which were 
brought into cultivation during the 
war. Despite shelter belts and_ soil 
conservation, another dust-bowl era 
—replete with migratory ‘“Arkies,” 
“Okies” and others from _ these 
prairies—is again a very real threat, 
felt most keenly in Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Colorado where a drought, an insect 
blight of green aphids and red spider 
mites and recurring high winds have 
plagued farmers. If it comes, Denver, 
the heart of a great agricultural 
trading area, will feel it keenly. 

Soil-snatching winds began to 
blow into this city at the very time 
when members of one of the three 
large farm organizations were meet- 
ing here. That organization has its 
basic strength in thé prairie lands, 
and the anxious faces of the farmers 
from those states told of their press- 
ing concern. Farmers already had 
plenty of other reasons for worry. 
Even as the press of the nation was 
condemning farmers for practically 
picking the pockets of the rest of the 
taxpayers through “unconscionable” 
subsidies, the farmers’ share of the 
national income — including those 


well-advertised subsidies — has 
dropped appreciably. During the 
last two years, while the purchasing 
power of farmers nationally has de. 
clined substantially, the prices which 
farmers must pay have not declined 
nearly so much. 

In Colorado, which registered , 
decline of 13% in its cash farm re. 
ceipts last year, the effects are not 
yet felt so keenly as they are in Mon. 
tana where the drop was 24%, or 
in North Dakota where, dropping 
32%, the decline has meant a loss to 
farmers of $226 million in one year, 
This substantial loss in producing 
power already has had repercussions 
on North Dakota’s urban population 
where unemployment is now greater 
than any experienced in eight years, 


Coming: More Power 


Farmers here had all these things 
in mind as they looked at the swirl 
ing dust. And one thing more: These 
declines in their incomes took place 
under the much publicized 90% of 
parity payments. Next year, under 
present laws, parity payments drop 
to 80% and farmers face another 
decline of $2 billion in their net in 
come, 

Obviously, whatever affects farm 
income will have a perceptible effect 
on agricultural marketing center 
such as Denver which, with regards 
to industrialization, was largely by- 
passed during the war-engendered 
boom. 

While Pacific Coast states and 
cities were mushrooming, Denver 
stayed comparatively static. Yet Den 
ver is equally beautiful, meriting its 
title of “Queen of the Plains.” And 
Denver has a glorious crown, the 
great Rocky Range. Its resources art 
growing. Water, via the Big Thomp 
son tunnel, will fill its needs, an¢ 
electric power is coming. Oil shale 
wood pulp and non-metallic mineral 
are unexploited. 

Most important, Denver is one 0 


the big beneficiaries of the $37 bi: 
lion spent by the Government 
western reclamation. Yet, in spite 0 
all these tremendous assets, Denver 
and Colorado have experienced les 
than half the national average @ 
population growth during the last ! 
vears. Hence, if Denver develops, # 
now seems probable, into the atom 
capital of the United States, 
growth in regard to both populatio 
and commerce easily can be sens 
tional. And all the while its posite 
with respect to natural resources 4% 
agriculture will continue tobe “ 
outstanding importance. = 
Moral and conclusion: Dont 
Denver and Colorado short. 
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"|Get MORE SALES from 
Missouri Ruralist ads” 


Says MILTON C. MATHEW 


Windsor, Missouri 


y by: Milton Mathew is well known in livestock circles for his registered 
Hampshire hogs. He owns the grand champion boar, “Missouri 
Mixer”, and also showed the reserve grand champion Barrow 
over all breeds at the National Barrow Show, 1949. This year his 


herd will produce more than 250 head—many of them sons and 
daughters of “Missouri Mixer”. ONE OF 
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| Mathew has been advertising in Missouri Ruralist ever since he 490 SATISFIED 
an started raising Hampshires. He says he gets a bigger proportion 
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37 bi, Stockmen all over Missouri agree with Mathew that their money is urd ist 
ent Of, better spent in Missouri Ruralist. Put your advertising dollars where 
spite 0 ° ° ° 
=m | they get bigger results—faster! Write today for complete informa- 
ed lesfi_ tion on Missouri Ruralist. ADVERTISERS 
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House Beautiful 


to the best brand 
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One sure way to gauge the prestige of a 
brand name is to find out how it rates 
with the 570,000 American families 
who want nothing more than to better 
their homes... better their living. 


They care a lot about value, a lot less 
about cost. (They include 90,000 fam- 
ilies who earn more than $25,000 a 
year.) 

Your product may be one of the thou- 
sands these people will be willing and 
able to buy this year. If it is, you'll be 
selling them and their friends for years 
to come, 


These 570,000 families get attached to 
the best of everything. That’s why they 
(and 50,000 persons in the retail 
trades) read every issue of HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, the favorite home magazine 
of America’s most sales-active families. 


House Beautiful 


the magazine 
that sells both sides 
of the counter 
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readers get attached 


Fair Trade on Trial 


In the leading article in this issue, Lawrence M. Hughes takes a 
long look at recent developments on the Fair Trade front. At the 
moment there is no subject in the whole professional field of selling 
that is more controversial. The editors can reasonably predict that 
neither the “pros” nor the “antis’” will be satisfied with our report. 


These paragraphs are by way of an invitation to all dissenters to voice 
their opinions. if you're cone who believes that Fair Trade is justifiable on 
paper but unworkable in practice, say so, and tell us why. If you've had 
years of experience selling under Fair Trade and believe in it so deeply 
that you're ready to fight to maintain it, say so. 


We're prepared to catch curves and knuckle-balls, and even to 
pick ’em up out of the dust. A future ““Dear Editor” page will report 
reaction. 


Experts at Work 


One of America’s foremost sales authorities often points out that 
salesmen, as a group, largely tend to overlook one impertant road to 
self-improvement. While salesmen like to think of themselves as 
professionals, they do not, like professionals in almost every other 
field, engage in constant practice. 


Self-discipline in practice lies behind almost every headline that 
reports exceptional achievement by the experts. A baseball player is 
chosen most valuable player in his league. A skater wins an Olympic 
championship. A motion picture star is awarded an “Oscar.” The 
public reads and admires, probably envies the material rewards that 
come to people who can do one thing superbly well. 


lf practice and more practice—even after a man or a woman attains 
championship form—is what makes and maintains perfection, isn't it 
logical to suppose that the same principle should be applied much more 
widely by those who seek to develop outstanding skill as salesmen? How 
many salesmen have ever recorded their own best sales presentations, 
then played back the record to spot the flaws? How many are consciously 
analytical about the reasons for their failures? 


Let’s look into this matter of practice—what it does to make 
champions. 


Barbara Ann Scott won the national figure-skating championship 
of Canada at the age of 15. To achieve it, she was, at that time, 
skating approximately 11 miles a day on “school figures” alone. 
(“School figures” are the fundamentals of figure skating. There are 
more than 40 types of them. They count 60% in championship 
competition. ) 


When she trained for the Olympics in 1948, Barbara Ann was 
averaging eight hours a day in practice. She came off with top 
honors. A sports authority wrote of her performance: “. . . Barbara 
Ann does not jump higher, or skate more daringly than her rivals. 
She just does it better.” 


One of Ben Hogan’s caddies has commented on the fact that it 
takes Hogan about three hours to go nine holes in practice. Hogan will 
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drop 15 balls into a sand trap, then treat each shot as though a match 
depended upon it. If he’s not satisfied, he’ll take another 15 balls and 
go through the same thing all over again. 


When Hogan arrived on the Coast a year ago to compete in the 
Los Angeles Open, he warmed up with a session on the practice tee 
in which he started with a No. 9 iron and moved systematically 
through No. 8 and on to the woods to test and check his skill with 
each. A time reporter who watched, observed that . . . “he consid- 
ered the wind and terrain even in practice, controlled every shot as 
though the tournament had begun. He has a horror of what he calls 
the Sunday golfer’s greatest sin: ‘Just hitting the ball without think- 
ing. 


(The Sunday golfer isn't alone in his sin; many a salesman flubs an 
order because he "hits without thinking.") 


Ted Williams, twice voted most valuable player in the American 
League, who enjoys a salary of more than $100,000 a year, spent 
most of his spare time, while he was in high school, at a playground 
near his home where he concentrated week after week on batting 
practice. (Ted’s record today: 265 home runs in eight seasons.) He 
once said, “Hundreds of kids have the natural ability to become 
great ball players, but nothing except practice, practice, practice, will 
bring out that ability.” 


It’s a far cry from baseball to ballet, but the principle that practice 
makes experts applies equally well in that field. Prima ballerina of 
England’s Sadler’s Wells Ballet is Margot Fonteyn, called by critics 
a “dancer fit to be ranked with the all-time greats.’’ She made her 
debut in London at the age of 14. At that time she was reported to 
have spent 30 minutes practicing in the wings before going on for a 
5-minute role as one of the snowflakes in The Nutcracker. 


When she appeared in the United States recently she was still 
going through a complete rehearsal of her third-act duet with her 
partner before every single performance of Sleeping Beauty. 


Olivia de Haviland won one of the Motion Picture Academy’s 
coveted Oscars for her performance in “The Snake Pit.” Being a 
capable actress, working under a skilled director, she might have 
assumed she was fully equipped to handle every detail of every scene. 
Yet when we learn the facts about her painstaking preparation, we 
find that she spent hours in her own home doing nothing but practice 
screaming. 


Not all practice is apparent in physical effort. Anyone can practice 
mentally. Jackie Robinson does it. He’s told, on a number of occa- 
sions, how he has purposefully catalogued pitchers’ weaknesses. By 
knowing so much about the characteristic behavior of the man in the 
pitcher’s box, he can figure, often with split-second accuracy, his 
chances fer making a successful steal. 


There's no need to labor the point. Whether it's baseball or bassoon, 
surgery or skiing, markmanship or monologue, the principle that critical 
analysis of performance plus unending practice to correct weakness and 
to maintain standards, is what explains the superiority of the expert. The 
trouble is, we've just not recognized clearly enough the application of 
this same principle to the business of selling. 


We somehow assume that training in salesmanship is something 
that has a beginning and an end. Once having mastered the funda- 
mentals, we assume that there is little need for continuous review. 


If the people who have reached the tops of their professions find 
that nothing but constant practice will maintain form, why in all 
ogic can any salesman assume that he is entitled to triumph over his 
competition if he faces an important buyer with no more preparation 
than a piece of merchandise, a price list and a shoe shine? 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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PACKAGE 


Wonderful how a new suit gives you a new 
outlook on life! Why not a sparkling new 
Milprint package for your product to brighten 
up sales—to give consumers a persuasive 
eyeful. Our creative designers and 
merchandising men know how to build sales 
appeal into a package. 


Your local Milprint man is ready to offer 
suggestions. No obligation. Call him, or 
write us, and learn why many of America’s 
most famous brands are marketed in 
Milprint packages. 


Milprint Pliofilm pouch 


for textile merchandising. 


PACKAGING MATERIALS 


General Offices Milwaukee, Wis. © Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


Printed Cellophane, Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Acetate, Glassine. Foils, 
Folding Cartons, Lithographed Displays, Printed Promotional Material. 
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ABP’s DEMONSTRATIOF 


IF YOU published a business paper, would 
be willing to subject your readership to search 
impartial analysis by advertisers? 


Members of the Associated Business Publicoti 
welcome such analyses as a means of demonstt 
ing the full strength of the business press. Th 
why, in sponsoring the Advertising Research fr 
dation’s “Continuing Study of Business Papee’™ 
the members of ABP have invested neg” 
$150,000. ane 


The analysis of Automotive Industriio;it 
Number One in “The Continuing Study,’ 
made in 1949. It marked the culmination of 0 
year period in which ARF had developed spé 
techniques for the project. 


Now, in August, September and October I 
three new segments in “The Continuing Si) 
will create an even fuller understanding of A 
ness paper readership. Impartial, definitive ™ 
yses of American Builder, American 
inist, and Chemical Engineering will 
more clearly than ever the power of qud 
business publications. 


THE ASSOCIATED B 
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THE CONTINUING STUDY oF 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


°) 
\ 
. R FOUR 
: STVOY NUMBE 
CHEMICAL EN GINEERING 
ISSUE OF MARCH,!95° 
pound? 
oa = NDVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
oeeosnn ‘ Publicotions Peet | 
‘ Business rv 
. a ” THE ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
The mene Business Publications 
UST, 
SEPTEMBER, 1950 


OCTOBER, 1950 


0, THREE ano FOUR IN 
nF BUSINESS PAPER (MMFACT./ 


jould ym based on facts furnished by the readers them- 
earchingmeves, studies in the series provide an abundance 
I special information, editorial and advertising- 
ie, for anyone connected with the business press. 
dvertisers, agencies and publishers find them 
oof of readership ... authoritative “memos to 
onagement” . . . sources of reference . . . meas- 
rements of “pass along” circulation .. . classi- 
cation of buying influences . . . help in the prep- 
bation of advertising budgets . . . “how to” guid- 
_ Be in writing copy, evaluating the size and 
MBoition of advertisements, checking the effective- 
ss of copy and illustration. In short, the applica- 
n of olions and uses of these studies are as many as their 
ed speiisers are resourceful. 

‘The Continuing Study of Business Papers” is one 
aber 199POgram among many that ABP conducts to build 
ng Sui sill more effective business press. The 1949- 
1g of be 90) segments in that study are the biggest step 
itive ompprer taken in throwing new light on the real worth 
an Modi business publications. They prove, beyond 
will ree@bt, that a qualified business publication, as 


F qualia entting and an editorial channel, means 
ACT! 


BESS PUBLICATIONS 


* froup of ABC-audited, paid circulation business publications which 
‘been cooperating since 1916 to maintain and enhance the standards of 
mess paper publishing, in the interest of the reader and the advertiser 
well as the publisher. 
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SOFT SELLING: Only once—at this scene— does Dow Chemical mention its plastics trade 


name, Styron, in its 20-minute retail slide training film, “A Date with Polly,” on plastics ABC's. 


Most Important Girl in Your Life? 


The salesgirl is the final link at the point-of-purchase. She 


often can make or break your sales effort. How can a manu- 


facturer train thousands of variety and department store 


salespeople? Dow does it with "A Date with Polly." 


Why does the Dow Chemical Co. 
seek “A Date with Polly?” 

Many manufacturers scowl at re- 
tail salespeople, mutter about their 
indifference, and wince at the misin- 
formation these key people at the 
point-of-purchase give to prospective 
customers. Many manufacturers 
shrug their shoulders, regard retail 
sales training as impractical for 
them, and accept below par selling 
of their products. 

Dow, however, is taking a differ- 
ent tack. In its heavy courtship of de- 
partment and variety store salesgirls, 
Dow recognizes that salesgirls have 
their problems, too. So, with the 
ready consent of their store bosses, 
Dow Chemical is taking the girls to 
the pictures. 

“A Date with Polly” is a full- 
color sound-slide film. It tells retail 
Salespeople all they need to know 
about plastic housewares and how to 
explain user benefits. The “Polly” 
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cefers to polystyrene, the chemists’ 
name for a plastic which Dow turns 
out under the trade name Styron. 
Dow’s film, produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization, is one part of 
the company’s consumer educational 
program on the uses—and limitations 
—of the plastics Dow manufactures. 


Sad Experiences 


Misuse of plastics has been one of 
the industry’s biggest headaches. 
Some molders, for example, have 
foisted on the American housewite 
plastic dinnerware which melts and 
runs down the drain the first time 
it is washed in hot water. Such sad 
experiences have complicated the 
sales life of scores of well-designed 
products which have been tested and 
found capable of giving good use 
under normal service. 

“We know,” states the trainers’ 
handbook accompanying the Dow 


slide film, “that plastic is a miracle 
material only when it is used as it 
intended to be used.” 

Dow Chemical, with headquarter 
in Midland, Mich., produces onl} 
the raw material from which thov- 
sands of plastic items are made. 
Dow’s customers are dozens of mold- 
ers in all parts of the country. Thes 
turn out plastic tableware and count- 
less varieties of toys, just to name 
two big production lines. 

For three years, through a heav} 
advertising schedule in consumer 
publications, Dow has been telling 
the consumer about the merits of it 
Styron and what the Styron label 
means on plastics bought at retail 
Last year Dow’s customers —the 
molders—placed more than 29 mil- 
lion “Made of Styron” labels on 
their products. 

With the “Made of Styron”’ label 
bobbing up on retail counters every: 
where, it is natural for Mrs. Shop- 
per to ask the salesgirl, “What is this 
thing called Styron?” Now salesgitl 
are getting first-hand answers from 
Dow Chemical. 

In “A Date with Polly” the Dow 
trade name, Styron, is mentiones 
only once. The entire film talks about 
the basic chemical, polystyrene, tel! 
ing what it is and how to care 10 
polystyrene products in home us 
Dow is not unselfish in this sélt 
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jenial. The company’s first concern is 
to expand the basic market for this 
type of plastic, knowing full well that 
it will receive perhaps a larger than 
normal share of the new business it 
creates for a tested plastic. 

Unlike many other plastics, poly- 
styrene has one characteristic which 
makes it easy for salesgirls to identify 
and dramatize it to consumers. Strike 
a polystyrene dish—or cup—or spoon 
—and you hear a metallic ring. A 
tap of the salesgirl’s pencil does it. 

If the plastic gives off a metallic 
ring, the salesgirl knows she is on 
safe ground when she tells shoppers 
all about the merits of polystyrene 
plastics. She learns, for instance, in 
“A Date with Polly” that a_poly- 
styrene product: 

Has long wear—won’t peel, chip 
or rust. 

Is odorless—can’t affect taste of 
foods, 

Is safe—doesn’t break into sharp 
jagged pieces. 

Is easy to handle and wash — 
smooth, hard surface, light in weight, 
and warm to the touch. 


Reminder Cards 


Salesgirls learn about the basic 
product points in a number of ways. 
Each is identified and dramatized in 
the Dow film. They’re also carried 
on little reminder cards, small 
enough to fit into the palm of the 
hand. 

Before “A Date with Polly” was 
produced, Dow’s merchandising 
group asked department and variety 
stores what kind of a training film 
they could use. Some of the key con- 
siderations turned out to be: 


Q. Would the ABC approach to 
plastics be “talking down” to retail 
salespeople ? 

A. Not at all. Store management 
advises keeping the story simple and 
locused on just a few basic points 
because training time is limited. 


Q. Should Dow suggest ways in 
which salesgirls could build plastic 
lisplays ? 


A. Welcome in some instances by 

merchandisers, but not necessary. In 
resge’s, for example, salespeople 
have nothing to do with displays ex- 
tpt to clean and refill them. 


Q. What should be showing time 
ot film ? 

A. Chain stores usually limit 
training sessions to 15 minutes. Some 
“partment stores allow 30 minutes. 
% “Polly” was put up into two 10- 
‘inute parts, 
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TAP TEST: The salesgirl strikes this shaker with her pencil. If it gives out 
a metallic ring she knows the product is made of polystyrene, one of the large 
family of plastics each of which has its highly individual characteristics. 


BABY BUTTER FINGERS: Drop 


anything made from polystyrene and the 


product will not break into sharp, jagged pieces which could cause severe 
cuts. For forgetful salespeople little cards remind them of user benefits. 


' 
' 


st ast 
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SELLING UP: Department stores must make larger unit sales so Dow 
Chemical's training film suggests related item displays. Displays capitalize 
on wide range of colors, light weight, and wearing qualities of plastics. 


Q. Should the film be in color? 

A. Styron plastics are very color- 
ful. So color is a basic part of the 
sales training story. 


Q. How many prints would be 
required ? 

A. Dow has 100 prints. These 
provide national coverage in a rea- 
sonable time at a bearable cost. 


Q. What about a sales training 
session guide? 

A. Dow issues a 16-page guide 
giving pointers on polystyrene prod- 
ucts and on the mechanics of setting 
up the training room. 


The first 1l-minute section of the 
film is billed as “Getting Acquainted 


with Polystyrene.” It brings the 
“you” into the picture immediately. 
lhe trainers’ guide prompts the 


trainer to point out, “This is in- 
formation you can pass on to your 
customers when they buy. It will cut 
down enormously on complaints and 
returns.” 

Dow recommends that Part I be 
shown frame-by-frame without stop- 
ping. This is followed immediately 
by “review” frames. For example: 

“What is there about polystyrene 
that makes it wear long, easy to han- 
dle, and wash?” 


according to the 


NEW CENSUS OF RETAIL TRADE 
plus the 1950 
SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 


All data available on 1.B.M. cards 


For information write: 


"Forecasting Business Is Our Business” 


The instructor calls for answers. 
Then the instructor turns to the next 
frame. This contains the official 
answer. In this manner salespeople 
are asked to recall the answer as 
given in the film. ‘hey hear a co- 
worker give her version of it, and 
finally they see the answer repeated 
in the review frame. 


Little at a Time 


In all, there are only four review 
questions. Dow has been careful not 
to attempt too much training at one 
time. 

When the training session must be 
limited to 15 minutes, Dow suggests 
that the question and answer frames 
be shown without asking for volun- 
teer answers from salesgirl trainees. 
The instructor, however, should read 
the answers. Under these circum- 
stances the film showing and quiz- 
review can be conducted in 14 min- 
utes. 

If training time allows, Dow sug- 
gests that trainees be given the op- 
portunity to ask their own questions 
and that plastic products on sale in 
the store be demonstrated at the 
training session. 


LOOKING FOR BOOM MARKETS? 


Set your sales quotas automatically 


Department of Market Analysis 
The Econometric Institute 

816 Fifth Avenue 

New York 21, N. Y. 

Tr. 9-5100 


“What Sells Polystyrene” is Pay 
Il of the film. It follows the san, 
pattern as the first part, giving bas 
product information and followed } 
the quiz-review. 

What do the chains and depar. 
ment stores think about “A Dat 
with Polly?” 

“At the time this script was bein, 
prepared there was _ considerabk 
doubt,” points out A. B. Fairbanks 
supervisor of personnel _ training 
S. S. Kresge Co., Detroit, “as t 
whether our salespeople would no 
be confused due to the fact that th 
film was to be leveled at departmen 
store salespeople as well as those i; 
variety stores. However, the fil 
clearly brings out points of good sell. 
ing and good display in a way tha 
fits all types of retail selling.” 

The training director of Stix, Bae: 
& Fuller Co., St. Louis, Georgia F, 
Wittich, points out that the Dow 
film “makes suggestion selling real 
istic’ and that it “encourages grou 
participation.” 


Lewyt's Teaser 


DRAWING (POST) CARD 
inviting vacuum cleaner dis- 
tributors to national sales 
convention of The Lewyt 
Corp., August 9-11, New 
York City. Eight different 
baby pictures are supple- 
mented by another series 
with pictures and messages 
from seven "Long Stemmed 
American Beauties" at Billy 
Rose's Diamond Horseshoe. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 


book store or direct from the publisher. 


The Robert Collier Letter Book. By Rob- 
ert Collier. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Price, $5.65. 

Long out of print, this bible for every- 
one who sells by mail has been extensively 
revised and brought up-to-date by the 
publishers. Robert Collier has for years 
been considered a leading exponent in the 
art of business letters. In his own busi- 
ness he brought in, by use of selling let- 
ters, a million dollars’ worth of orders 
during the first year of the business. His 
book will show you how to write effec- 
tive business or selling letters. It tells 
what makes some letters “wows” and 
others “duds,” explains the motives which 
make people buy, and gives vou a_ look- 
ing on Showmanshin in letters. 


Installing and Maintaining an Employee 
Suggestion Program. Published by the 
Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. Price, 
$7.50. 

Today we have come to realize that 
employes are not cogs. A staff that is 
allowed to have some voice in the shap- 
ing of company policies is a_ happier, 
more eficient one. Dartnell prepared this 
report to provide help for the organiza- 
tion that wants to set up an employe sug- 
gestion program. The report is based 
on findings of many organizations, of 
divers types and sizes, that have suc- 
cessfully installed such a program. 


let's Sell. By John L. Beckley. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc. Price, $2.00. 
If you like to take your “sales learning” 
the easy way, Mr. Beckley’s book is your 
meat. He’s former business editor of 
Newsweek and his book is an easy-to- 
rad but hard-hitting and _ practical 
course on effective selling. Each of his 
main how-to-sell points is illustrated with 
a cartoon, and you'll learn some of the 
fine points in how to get attention, how 
to tell your story and how to demonstrate, 
illustrate and prove. 


A POINT is made in Beckley’s “Let's Sell." 
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WHOSE EQUIPMENT 
SHALL WE BUY 
FOR OUR NEW HOME? 


LET’‘S LOOK AT OUR 
HOME OWNERS’ CATALOGS 
AND DECIDE! 


ry 
l HE greatest single factor of influence on buying 


decisions in the billion dollar custom-built housing 


market 


... Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


The most effective, most economical distributor of 


consumer sales literature to the greatest number of 


qualified home-planners ... Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


More manufacturers’ consumer catalogs distributed 


via Home Owners’ Catalogs in 1950 than ever before 


—over Ze 180,000 ! 


See Standard Rate & Data Service 


for rates and complete data. 


Or write to... 


HOME OWNERS CATALOGS 


THE F. W. DODGE CORPORATION’s 


s CONSUMER CATALOG 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


119 WEST 40TH STREET * NEW YORK 18 © NEW YORK 
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Siouxland is the 56-county, four- 
state A. B. C. retail trading zone 
of Sioux City, Iowa. Sioux City’s 
wholesalers, however, enlarge the 
definition to include the whole state 
of South Dakota and portions of 
six others to form the largest 
wholesale zone in the territory and 
one of the iargest in the country. 
Preliminary census figures indicate 
Sioux City has made a ten-year 
wholesale gain of 392 per cent. 


Your sales message cannot 
reach this market by utilizing 
any medium or combination 
of mediums with anything 
like the effectiveness or com- 
pleteness afforded by Sioux 
City’s newspapers. 


|The Sivux City Journal | 


—_ and leader, 
Illustravox for years has 


outsold all other sound 
slidefilm projectors com- 
bined. New models are 
completely automatic... 
with full-scale Magnavox 
components. For details 
write to ILLUSTRAVOX, 
2143 Beuter 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Road, 


DIVISION OF THE Magnavox COMPANY 


| Has "Fair Trade" Failed? 


(Continued from page 39) 


$500 million; apparel, $800 million; 


_ gasoline service stations, $6.3 billion, 


and newsstand sales of newspapers 
and magazines, $1.5 billion. 

BEFT fails to point out that the 
prices of many of these products are 
only theoretically standardized. The 
price of a new car, for instance, is 
usually the net price after a trade- 
in, the allowance for which varies 
widely. Also, manufacturers’ “sug- 
gested’”’ prices on radio and television 
sets no longer appear to bind the 
majority of retailers, 

In a decision against Standard 
Oil of California last September, the 
U. S. Supreme Court outlawed ex- 
clusive dealer agreements. The court 
has sanctioned consignment selling— 
urider which the manufacturer owns 
the merchandise until it is finally 
sold to the consumer—but this is 
too costly a practice for any but the 
largest and strongest to follow .. . 

Still, “voluntary fair trade” has 
made some inroads in various fields. 

From a query to nearly 2,000 
manufacturers of household applianc- 
es and equipment, hardware, sporting 
goods and other products sold 
through hardware stores, Hardware 
Age reported on September 8, 1949, 
that it received 715 replies. Of this 
group 131, or 17%, said that they 
had some or all of their products 
under “fair trade.” 

Ninety-five per cent of the 131 
noted “excellent” or “good” results. 


85°%: Apathetic or Opposed 


But it appears that about 85% of 
those who replied either were apa- 
thetic toward “fair trade” or opposed 
to it. What about the 1,200 or more 
who did not reply? 

The number of manufacturers in 
all industries who have done anything 
at all in “fair trade” is a wide-open 
guess. One estimate is 4,000. Prob- 
ably the number is nearer 1,000. 

American Fair Trade Council, 
Gary, Ind., and New York City, 
headed by John W. Anderson, was 
formed in 1938 as “an association 
of producers of trade-marked goods, 
for the purpose of supporting, and 
promoting a better understanding of, 
the economic value of ‘fair trade’.” 

AFTC does not release its mem- 
bership list nor tell the number of 
its members. A sample list includes 
50. The total is said to be about 200. 

“Fair trade” has won at least a 
toehold in industries ranging from 
appliances and motor car accessories 
to paints, from jewelry to mattresses, 


from cameras to cutlery and clothing, 
It includes such names as Corning 
Glass, du Pont (antifreeze), Gold 
Seal wax and American Cooking 
Utensil. 

Although Seiberling Rubber Cp, 
is the only tire maker now engaged in 
it, United States Rubber Co. is re. 
ported to have adopted it for a new 
non-skid yachting shoe, and B. Ff, 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Inc., employs 
it for Koroseal. Monark Silver King 
at the moment is the only “fair. 
traded” bicycle. 

The “fair-traders” boast that only 
a few who have been won to it have 
ever formally renounced it. Amon; 
these are Frigidaire appliances and 
Air-Wick household deodorant. But 
less is said of those who have jus 
let “fair trade” lapse. 


Without Benefit of... 


Such widely sold consumer prod: 
ucts as foods, soaps and cigarettes get 
along almost entirely without beneft 
of it. But because of the heavy aé: 
vertising by drug and cosmetic con 
cerns, AFTC can claim that half the 
total volume in the big mass mage 
zines and radio networks is provided 
by products under “fair trade.” 

Both AFTC and BEFT, however 
agree that at most only 4 or 5% o 
the dollar volume of all consumer 
products is under “fair trade.” 

Does this mean that the profit 
which “fair trade” provide strong 
manufacturers permit them to adver 
tise more heavily? Or does it mean 
that consumer resistance to_ higher 
prices forces them to spend more ti 
create an illusion of more value? 

The attackers gradually are get 
ting organiz:d. In government an 
business and among consumers, the} 
are asking pointed questions: _ 

What is fair about “fair trade: 
And for whom? 

Why, after 19 years of such laws 
has only 5% of the consumer-selling 
economy embraced “fair trade?” __ 

Why do the “fair-traders”’ spené 
so much for advertising? 

Do national advertising and “ta! 
trade” make their products bette! 
values, at higher prices, than not 
“fair trade” or private or unknow! 
brands? 

What happens, under “fair trade, 
to the assumption that advertising, 
increasing demand, develops mé& 
production and promotes greater él 
ciency and lower costs and prices: 

And behind the “protection © 
“fair trade,’ are not manufactures 
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wholesalers and retailers merely soft- 
ening themselves against the inevit- 
able day of competitive reckoning? 

How long will consumers—who 
alone must pay all the costs of dis- 
tribution—support this scheme mere- 
ly because they know the brands un- 
der it? How long will they let it 
deprive them of what they regard as 
a primordial right to shop and to 
bargain? How can there be freedom 
of choice without freedom of price? 

How long will stronger and more 
alert retailers permit manufacturers 
to determine the prices they will 
charge ? 

And when will the Department of 
Justice stop talking about and start 
acting against the “combination, con- 
spiracy and coercion” factors as de- 
veloped in the operations of 
trade?” ... 

When stores promote advertised 
brands at below-minimum prices, the 
“fair traders” charge that they make 
it up in extra profits on private brand 
or unbranded products. In proof of 
this they cite, among others, findings 
of Senator Smith W. Brookhart of 
lowa as introduced in the Congres- 
sonal Record: ‘The difference be- 
tween the landed cost and the retail 
price of various unbranded items im- 
ported by R. H. Macy & Co., ranged 
fom 136% for a steamer rug to 
1012% for a marcel iron. 


“fair 


Who Creates Goodwill? 


But plenty of merchants have rea- 
son to resent the inference that na- 
tional advertising alone creates prod- 
uct goodwill and demand, and there- 
fore they should turn their stores 
wlely into vending machines. 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. now 
pends about $35 million annually 
lor advertising, and Macy’s New 
York alone more than $5 million, to 
trengthen store-loyalty as well as to 
Promote products. Jack I. Straus, 
chairman of Macy’s, has shown that 
‘the names of Jordan Marsh, Mar- 
hall Field, Filene and Macy’s are 
der than the names of most exist- 
ng national brands and they will find 
quicker acceptance in their communi- 
hes, 

Much has been said too about 
relative efficiency among retailers. 
Joes not a competitive economy mean 
that the devil must take the hind- 
most ? 

But in the ’20’s and early ’30’s— 
‘trough chain and department stores 
and such newer mechanisms as ““pine- 

ard stores” and super markets— 
Pice-cutting of national brands was 
nding rampant. 

¢ mama and papa stores were 
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more inclined to blame these opera- 
tions than their own shortcomings 
for their charge that in the ’20’s 
“300,000 stores were forced out of 
business.” 

And so, having sired the super 
market and the pine board store, 
California turned around and—on 
August 21, 1933—gave the world 
Section 1/4. 

Still, price-protection did not come 
easily. 

Within two months, Judge Emmet 
H. Wilson denied an_ injunction 
sought by Max Factor & Co., cos- 
metics, against a Los Angeles retail- 
er. He believed that Section 1% 
violates “the Fifth and 14th amend- 
ments to the U. S. Constitution and 
the Constitution of California”: that 
it “deprives persons of their property 
without due process of law; it 
abridges the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens and is an un- 
lawful interference with private busi- 
ness.” 

Factor promptly appealed. On 
January 24, 1934, the San Francisco 
Superior Court handed down an op- 
posite opinion. 


Muddy Legal Waters 


Then, early in 1936, to muddy the 
legal waters more, the California 
and New York Supreme Courts 
ruled for and against their states’ 
“fair trade” acts. In June, 1936, the 
Illinois Supreme Court ruled unani- 
mously for that state’s non-signer 
clause. 

New York’s decision could not be 
appealed to the U. S. Supreme Court, 
but the California and Illinois de- 
cisions could—and were. On Decem- 
ber 7, 1936, eight justices agreed 
unanimously (Harlan F. Stone, ill, 
did not take part) that this clause 
is constitutional. 

The specific case was Old Dear- 
born Distributing Co. of Illinois vs. 
Seagram Distillers Corp. Justice 
George Sutherland (a good Mormon 
dry) spoke for the court: 

“We are here dealing not with a 
commodity alone, but with a com- 
modity plus the brand or trade mark 
which it bears as evidence of its or- 
igin and of its quality (Old 
Dearborn) own the commodity; they 
do not own the mark or the goodwill 
that the mark symbolizes . . . 

“There is a great body of fact and 
opinion tending to show that price- 
cutting by retail dealers is not only 
injurious to the goodwill and_busi- 
ness of the producer and distributor 
of identified goods, but to the 
general public . e 

By then “fair trade” under the 
non-signer clause had been enacted in 


#] 
in Influence 
with Homemakers 


Your product in Jessie’s Note- 
book gets authoritative, editorial 
endorsements by America’s best 
known independent authority on 
cooking and household efficiency. 
Strong urges to buy your product 
are planted in the minds of home- 
makers in 18,192,067 homes week 
after week after week. 


Jessie’s Notebook appears every 
Wednesday evening or Thursday 
morning in 124 top-rank news- 
papers and covers 45% of all the 
families in the U. S.—and 54% 
of the families in 80 key trading 
areas (1315 counties) which do 
71% of grocery sales and 80% 
of general merchandise sales. ‘ - 


JESSIE'S M2608 


5 No. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 2, Illinois 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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m your TSN advertis- 
ing will increase sales and cut sales time and 
costs. TSN sales leads give your salesmen 
direct buyer follow-ups. 

More than 100,000 transportation industry 
buyers read TSN each month—buyers in all 
phases of transportation. This coverage en- 
ables you to sell your accepted transportation 
industry markets, and at the same time—and 
at no extra cost—explore other segments of 
these markets. 

Write for factual data on how TSN can 
help you get a larger share of this buyers 
market. 


Transportation 
Supply News 


418 S. MARKET ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
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11 states. But no federal law as yet 
sanctioned it in interstate commerce, 
and the state laws had not been clari- 
fied under the federal antitrust acts 
—the Sherman, Clayton and Federal 
Trade Commission acts. 

The “fair trade” forces—and 
specifically again the NARD and 
most of the 50,000 druggists—threw 
their weight behind enactment, on 
August 17, 1937, of the Miller- 
Tydings Act. 

Much has been made of the fact 
that, with such strong sanctions and 
after 19, 17, 14 or 13 years—or from 
whatever milestone one 
measure it—‘“fair trade” 
here to stay. 

The fair-traders themselves would 
like earnestly to believe this. 

But the flood against it is rising. 

Even in “fair trade’s” own in- 
creasing propaganda ominous notes 
appear. 


chooses to 
must be 


Says BEFT to its druggists: 
‘‘Remember . ‘fair trade’ 

snowballed in, in the ’30’s. It 

can snowball out again too. 

What happens to ‘fair trade’ in 

any state is important for 

every state. Please let us hear 
what’s happening in your own 
backyard...” 

Although the Bureau of Educa- 
tion on Fair Trade is supported by 
only 7,000 contributors, including 
manufacturers, wholesalers and_ re- 
tailers—all of them in drugs and 
cosmetics only—it is embarking this 
fall on “a state-by-state educational 
drive of two million retailers (sic) to 
preserve the voluntary ‘fair trade’ 
laws as an example of fair play in 
business.” 

The national program, BEFT ex- 
plains, derives from a “test project 
recently concluded by the bureau in 
Rhode Island and from field ex- 


SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA’S Pioneer RADIO STATION 
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Day—110,590 families in 36 counties 


Night— 85,830 families in 31 counties 
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3 to Z days weekly: 
Day—90,320 families 
Night—66,230 families 


(Retail sales in the area 
are over $600 million yearly) 
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FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


A 47-page 
campaign guide tells ways to develop 


. : si 
perience in other areas. 


“counter-offensives to meet legisla. 
tive threats and other emergencies,” 

One item in the “package” being 
sent to state retail drug leaders is a 
500-page indexed collection of “basic 
action techniques for reaching your 
publics.” 

Right in the center of things are 
the mama and papa stores, which are 
“at the very roots of our free enter- 
prise system. Many of the great 
industries of today were the mama 
and papa stores of yesterday, the 
small enterprises of hard-working 
people with big ideas and the spirit 
it takes to convert ideas into reality.” 

Mama and papa got field expe. 
rience early to convert ideas into 
reality. Since its founding in 1898 
the FTC report explained, NARD 
has fought with every weapon to 
obtain for druggists ‘““a margin of not 
less than 33 1/3% of the selling 
price, equivalent to a 50% markup 
on cost, on all products sold through 
drug stores.” 

In a half-century mama and papa 
have diversified quite a bit. Among 
products sold in drug stores toda 
are not only drugs and cosmetics but 
foods, tobacco, appliances, camer: 
supplies, books, stationery and _bird- 
seed. And where legal, liquor. 

The druggist, in fact, wanted to 
impose on manufacturers even higher 
minimums, the FTC charged. But 
“such pressure seems to have been 
held in abeyance during the Commis- 
sion’s survey.” 

Meanwhile, in 1907, NARD had 
been permanently enjoined under the 
Sherman Act from activities to coerce 
manufacturers—among them “fron 
aiding and enforcing the mainten- 
ance of any (price or discount 
schedule.” 


FTC Charges Pressure 


But despite “the broad terms 0 
this injunction” the FTC charged 
“much pressure has been exerted 0! 
organized retail druggists by manu 
facturers to place their prod: 
ucts under resale price maintenance. 
NARD has asked retailers to “sup 
port and push the sale” of such 
brands and “to do the opposite tt 
specting non-price-maintained brands. 

Many dealers also refused 
buy non-price-maintained articles.” 

What did the Sherman Act 54 
about contracts, combinations an 
conspiracy ? 

As the educational program é¢ 
veloped, the mama and papa store 
won strong allies. The strong 
of them was Philip Musica, alias F. 
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Donald Coster, builder of the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., wholesale 
chain, which serves 25,000 druggists. 
Musica did not live to enjoy the 
full fruits of his efforts. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1938, he put a bullet through 
his head. 

But McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
and National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association still work closely with 
NARD and BEFT. 

Another ally was Charles Luck- 
man. The f. t. forces never tire of 
telling what “fair trade” did for 
Pepsodent. 


Ally: Pepsodent 


In brief, the Pepsodent experience, 
as reported in detail by the commit- 
tee on. proprietaries at NWDA’s 
New York convention in 1945 was 
this: 

Pepsodent in the ’20’s had become 
an advertising success story. But 
then, despite more advertising than 
ever, which included five nights a 
week of “Amos ’n’ Andy,” sales de- 
clined. 

Independent druggists had to pay 
wholesalers 331% cents a tube for it. 
And yet, with the help of special dis- 
counts and “advertising allowances” 
from Pepsodent (now a division of 
Lever Bros. Co.) and as a leader to 
pull people in to buy their own 
brands, chains and other large retail 
accounts were promoting it as low as 
23 cents, 

National advertising might “force” 
consumers to buy. But independent 
druggists decided that it could not 
force them to sell. 

By 1935, when Chuck Luckman 
moved in, the NWDA said, Pepso- 
dent sales were in a sorry state. He 
worked fast to buy Pepsodent stock 
of all wholesalers; developed selec- 
tive distribution under the “agency” 
or consignment system; spent a year 
selling wholesalers and retailers on 
“fair trade’”—with some help from 
NARD and NWDA. 

At the NARD convention in 1936, 
Luckman offered a $25,000 check to 
help make Miller-Tydings a reality. 
Later, Pepsodent gave $50,000 to an 
educational fund, as SM reported on 
July 15, 1937, “to show others the 
folly of their error and the benefits 


derived under the . . . ‘fair trade’ 
acts,” 


Miller-Tydings 
month later. 
Pepsodent’s story ended happily. 
€ sales decline was halted. Al- 
though advertising expenditures in 
the next five years, 1938-42 averaged 
only half what they had been in the 
five years before, sales moved for- 
Ward again. 
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Nearly all druggists sell 
Pepsodent. 

In a “fair trade manual” several 
years ago, NARD told how, in 1935, 
“fair trade’ was made law in the 
State of Iowa: 

“Real effort was made to make it 
clear that the measure was not merely 
a drug bill; .. . that the ‘Fair Trade’ 
act was no more than an amendment 
to an old Iowa statute known as the 
Unfair Practice Act, and this made 
it much easier of passage. .. . 


now 


“Newspapers opposed by not help- 
ing and one daily wrote articles that 
were detrimental. This was taken 
care of by having one very large and 
regular advertiser ‘call’ them on it.” 

BEFT’s campaign guide for 1950 
is somewhat more discreet: 

“. . » you may decide to deluge 
every lawmaker with letters, tele- 
grams and postcards.” But to the 
newspaper editor “a reasonable num- 
ber of letters from small as well 
as large retailers that have a spon- 
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taneous quality will always receive 
consideration.” 

State and local committee member; 
should get on a first name basis with 
legislators, editors and reporters who 
would cover “fair trade events.”’ The 
committees will distribute a wide ar. 
ray of BEFT-built “fair trade facts.” 

One is the assertion that in the 
’20’s—“‘prior to ‘fair trade’ ”’—300. 
000 retail stores died. 

Did price-cutting kill them? O; 
their own ineptitude ? 

In the mid-’30’s Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
told a House committee that only 
about 114% of retail bankruptcies 
could be blamed on competition. Also, 
despite invasion of various fields by 
larger units such as department stores 
and super markets, the over-all num- 
ber of stores—now 1.7 million—has 
expanded. Even between booming 
1929 and the depression’s bottom in 
1933 (when prices, too, were near 
bottom) the number of U. S. stores 
declined only 2%, from 1,375,509 
to 1,349,356. 


Rough Talk 


Q. Forrest Walker, economist of 
R. H. Macy & Co., was a bit rough 
when he declared: 

“Unfortunately, the distributive 
trades are crowded with poorly quali- 
fied merchants. As someone has said: 
‘Retailing is often more largely a 
way of life than a business for count: 
less thousands of storekeepers.’ Cost 
accounting is a dark mystery to a 
very large sector of these trades, and 
simple arithmetic is often an occult 
science.” 

Quite as occult, too, is merchan- 
dising. 

But with “fair trade” support they 
muddle along. What if “fair trade” 
does penalize more efficient retailers, 
and force the 150 million rest of us to 
pay the cost? 

Do stores usually lose money on 
advertised “leaders” ? 

In all industries covered in its 
resale price maintenance study 
(drugs, cosmetics, hardware, sport- 
ing goods, distilling, brewing, food, 
tobacco, farm machinery, radio, elec 
tric appliances) the FTC found few 
instances of sales below invoice cost. 
Predominantly, larger and _ smaller 
stores tried to make some profit of 
every item sold. 

“The ‘sales below cost’ argument,’ 
the FTC said, means little “unless 
‘cost’ is fully defined.” In the hands 
of strongly organized groups of I 
tailers, “cost is determined by the 
least efficient... . ” 

Does price-cutting “kill” national 
brands? 
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The fair-traders have examples to 
prove that it does—a favorite being 
Mavis talcum powder. Two decades 
ago price-footballing was said to have 
cut Mavis sales from 18 million to 
two million cans a year. 

But the antis “dare you to find 
one really good, consistently adver- 
tised product that has been driven 
from the market by price-cutting.” 
They cite Ivory and Palmolive soap 
—which seem to make the “leader 
jist” of chains and super markets 
every weekend. 


Does promiscuous _ price-cutting 
promote monopoly? 
The f, t. forces recall how the 


former Standard Oil trust, in Buffalo 
and elsewhere, priced competitors out 
of business. 

But the FT'C—supported by the 
Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice—sees more danger of 
monopoly in “fair trade” agreements. 
Although these agreements are in- 
tended only to be “vertical,” by a 
manufacturer with his wholesalers 
and retailers, manufacturers may 
violate the antitrust laws through 
“identical price agreements.”’ 


The FTC concluded: 


“In the absence of effective govern- 
ment supervision,” resale price main- 
tenance “is subject to use as a means 
of effecting enhancement of prices by 
secret agreements and restraint of 
competition by coercive action (by) 
cooperating trade groups .. . in such 
ways and to such an extent as to 
make it economically unsound and un- 
desirable in a competitive economy.” 


In their denial of price collusion, 
the f. t. forces offer a Consumers’ 
Union study, which showed that of 
93 makes of dentifrices on the market, 
toothpastes ranged at retail from 
58 to 26.2 cents and toothpowders 
from 4.3 to 23.7 cents an ounce. . 


Does Consumer Pay More? 


Does “fair trade” make the con- 
sumer pay more? 

National Association of Chain 
Drug Stores found that, while the 
cst of living rose 59.3% between 
June 1, 1939, and June 1, 1947, 
Prices of 7,334 “fair trade’ drugs 
and toiletries climbed only 1.39%. 
Opponents of “fair trade” say, 
owever, that when put on “fair 
trade” the prices of these items al- 
ttady were too high, that the drug 
aid cosmetic industries, as it were, 
merely anticipated inflation a bit. 
When New York legalized “fair 
~~" a leading department store 
(guess which one) raised prices sub- 
‘tantially to the new minimums: cos- 
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metics 8.5%; drugs 16%, liquor 
8% ; books 17.6%, and miscellaneous 
items 15.8%. 

Between 1939 and 1948, while all 
retail sales increased 211%, drug 
stores sales gained only 155%. Was 
this due to lower prices or lower 
salesmanship ? 

Most of the surveys, by the pro 
and con f, t. contingents, are too 
sketchy or too obviously “loaded” to 
be indicative. The pros report that 
“consumers in non-‘fair trade’ Mis- 
souri pay 244% more for popular 
brand products than do consumers in 
nearby ‘fair trade’ Kansas.” But 
Congressman Celler (who threatens 
to investigate f. t.) says he can buy 
drugs and whiskey in Washington, 
D. C., for less than in Maryland or 
Virginia. 


Down the "Voluntary" Path 


In addition to mandatory “fair 
trade” in 10 “open states,” liquor re- 
tailers and distributors in the 17 
other “open” states led the distillers 
down the “voluntary fair trade” path. 
(Seventeen states operate their own 
liquor monopolies. Mississippi and 
Oklahoma are dry. Only in Missouri 
and Texas is liquor sold with no re- 
sale price control.) 

About three-fourths of all whiskey 
sold in this country is produced by 
just four companies: Seagram, Schen- 
ley, National and Hiram Walker. 
They fought, and fight, vigorously 
among themselves (especially Schen- 
ley) on a lot of matters, but all four 
were won over to “fair trade.” So 
were most of the smaller distillers. 

But whiskey sales have slumped 
in recent years, and price-cutting has 
become a problem. 

All the big distillers have been 
saying naughty, naughty, but Sea- 
gram’s Calvert apparently has done 
something about it. 

The launching of the drug _ in- 
dustry’s BEFT, last summer, coin- 
cided with a business paper adver- 
tisement in which Calvert stressed its 
“intention to protect its brands... 
with vigor and without fear or 
favor.” 

Walter F. Terry, vice-president in 
charge of keeping “fair trade” func- 
tioning, told SM that “in 15 years 
Calvert has spent $50 million to pro- 
mote its brand.” 

Last fall Calvert issued a booklet 
to some 75,000 package stores in 
price-maintained areas, emphasizing 
“your stake in ‘fair trade.” Al- 
though f. t. laws are “not intended 
to protect the retailer, but rather the 
trade-mark owner against the injury 
to his brand caused by price-cutting,” 
the retailer gets ‘an assured margin 
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“Fair Trade" Boosts Profits— 
But Is It Fair to Consumers? 


A Manufacturers in such predominantly “fair trade" industries as 
drugs, cosmetics and distilling take a higher margin of net profit 
to sales than do those of the non-'fair trade" food industry. 


Drug, soap and cosmetic companies, covered in a study by 
National City Bank of New York, had a 7.1% ratio in both 1948 
and 1949. Distillers got 7.2°/, in 1948 and 5.5% in 1949. 


Meanwhile, different groups in the food industry had net profit 
to sales ratios ranging from 0.7 (meat packing) to 6%/, (sugar) in 
1948, and from 0.5 (meat packing) to 4.8%, (miscellaneous food 
products) in 1949. Baking companies last year took 5.2%; dairy 


products, 3.2°/,, and sugar 4.4%. 
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of profit and . . . fair competition.” 

‘Terry and his associates talked 
personally with 12,000 retailers. He 
believes that the “hundreds” of vio- 
lations of a few months ago have 
been reduced, by injunctions and 
“education,” about nine-tenths. 

“Even Macy’s,” he said, 
not cut Calvert prices.” 

The FTC noted that liquor re- 
tailer associations “allegedly (be- 
came) so strong and militant that 
they (could) ‘put the bee on’ a 
manufacturer.” They sought, and got, 
“minimum resale . contracts at 
markups averaging 40% on cost. . .” 

Similarly high markups obtain in 
books. In Europe and America, book- 
sellers have been seeking “protection” 
for nearly a century. 

Frederick W. Melcher, editor of 
the book business paper, Publishers’ 
Weekly, boasts of the industry’s 
ability to hang together. In fact, he 
finds fixed prices prevalent in print: 

“Almost all reading matter is sold 
under direct control from publisher 
to retailer . . . If price-maintenance 
means undue profits, against the con- 
sumers’ interests . . . then the entire 
newspaper and magazine industries 
are sinners. Life has doubled its 
price, while books show at most a 
10% rise.” 

The choice of Life as an example 
may have been due to some feeling 
among the f. t. forces against Time, 
Inc. Fortune has run several unfav- 
orable articles, 

But in the last quarter-century the 
booksellers have had to contend with 
the launching of a lot of cut-rate 


“does 
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book clubs, direct to consumer, and in 
the last decade with the 25-cent 
“pocket” books, the sales of which— 
mainly through other types of stores 
—have risen to 225 million copies 
a year... 

On the other 
food industry. 

Branded foods are substantial na- 
tional advertisers, but these products 
predominantly are not “fair traded.” 

While drug, cosmetic, whiskey and 
book retailers’ sales are running into 
trouble, grocery volume—in dollars 
and especially in tonnage—continues 
at high levels. 

People must eat. But the grocers 
have given them other reasons to buy 
everything possible from them. 

A&P can now sell $3 billion a 
year because, by continually strength- 
ening and streamlining operations, it 
has held prices down and has been 
content with a net profit of only 
1%. 

And—from necessity, if you will— 
other grocery chains and_ super 
markets, and independents too, have 
contrived to give consumers more for 
their money. 

A leading food manufacturer re- 
cently described this evolution: 

A quarter-century ago, he said, the 
typical food store was_ relatively 
small. It provided service, deliv- 
eries and credit, and “required for 
operating expenses 25% or more of 
the prices paid by the consumer.” To 
this 25% the retailer added ‘“what- 
ever percentage of net profit he 
wished to realize. 

“Competition has changed all this. 


hand 


consider the 


“A very large proportion of al 
processed foods today reaches the 
consumer through retail outlets that 
have cut in half, or more than half. 
the expense loading of 25% on the 
retail price. 

“When one type of retail distribu. 
tor operates on a basis that permits 
him to sell at low prices, all other 
competing retailers (and there are 
400,000 food stores in the U. S.) are 
influenced to seek to improve the 
efficiency of their operations . . . This 
effective working of competition has 
had a marked effect on the general 
level of retail food prices.” 

At the same time food manufac. 
turers have reduced their costs. This 
executive told what happened in his 
own company: 

In 1928 its over-all gross profit 
was 43% of net sales. Of each net 
dollar realized from sales, 57 cents 
were needed to make the merchan- 
dise, and 43 cents were left over for 
all expenses of selling, advertising, 
administration and taxes. After al! 
these, the company showed 14 cents 
net profit, or 14%. 

In 1938 gross profit was reduced to 
35% of net sales; net profit to 10%. 

In 1948 gross profit was cut to 
22% and net profit to 5%. 

But this company still thinks it is 
doing rather well, in business and 
public service. In the 22 years its 
total gross sales have multiplied five 
times. 


Macy's Tells It to the Judge 


What will Macy’s tell the cour 
this fall? 

All the pros and all the antis can 
bring Supreme Court justices t 
support their viewpoints. Macy’ 
agrees with Charles Evans Hughes: 
After a store takes title to a prod: 
uct, “the public is entitled to what 
ever advantage may be derived from 
(retailer) competition.” 

If manufacturers assumed _ the 
“risks of distribution,” says Macys 
they could properly maintain reta! 
prices. But manufacturers dont. 
Retailers do. 

Because “retailing represents hal! 
or more of the cost of distributing 
most products,” it is the place wher 
most consumer savings can be mate. 
Not only does “fair trade” greatly 
reduce or eliminate these saving 
but by increasing margins of both 
manufacturers and _ retailers, 
forces consumers to pay a doubli 
extra bill. 

More and more consumers toda! 
Macy’s contends, are tired of paying 
tribute to “fair trade.” And so th 
“discount houses” have sprung up, ” 
New York City and other cities. 
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Macy’s, for one, doesn’t enjoy 
supporting a big appliance depart- 
ment, where its sales people patiently 
explain sizes and features of different 
brands and models and then 
having the customers go to “discount 
houses” to buy them for “20% off.” 

And Macy’s also sees a certain 
irony in this time-honored remark 
of various f. t. manufacturers: ““We 
don’t care at what price you sell our 
product, but you can’t depreciate our 
name. We don’t care if you give it 
away, provided you first remove our 
brand.” 

This is easier said than done. 
First, it may lead to misbranding, 
which is illegal. Then, it’s so much 
trouble. Even on Bayer aspirin the 
brand appears on every tablet. 


Solution: Promote Own Brands 


A simpler solution for larger stores 
and chains is to build demand for 
their private brands. They don’t 
regard these brands merely as “sub- 
stitutes.” In fact, they boast that 
they can control the’ quality better 
and offer them at lower prices, and 
still make more money on them. They 


expect to get more goodwill and 
prestige from them. 
Macy’s believes that ‘“‘consumer 


resentment against price-fixing will 
tend more and more to reflect ad- 
versely upon all nationally adver- 
tied products .. .” 

Meanwhile, the General Electric 
Co. apparently is wishing it had not 
gone into “fair trade.” In early July 
it dropped f. t. on “white goods’— 
ranges, refrigerators, etc., in New 
York. But still it must go through 
infringement motions on smaller ap- 
pliances. 

Consumers’ Union tells how the 
zeal of the mama and papa drug 
torces may lead to big G-E’s un- 
doing . . . and perhaps their own. 

Its May Consumer Reports traced 
the long “fair trade” violation ex- 
perience of Dr. Berner’s Cut-Rate 
Drug Store, on Rivington Street in 
Manhattan’s lower East Side. 

Between 1939 and 1947 Dr. 
Berner was sued and fined seven 
times. In all but the last he con- 
sented to a $250 fine, as a “sort of 
Price-cutting license fee.” Then he 
was fined $1,000, but settled with 
complaining counsel for $650. 

Price-cutting was getting 
expensive. 

_ Although the suits were brought 
in the names of competing neighbor- 
hood druggists (under New York 
law complainants get the proceeds 
of fines.), Dr. Berner thought they 
were instigated by and the fines 


more 
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paid to NARD’s affiliate, New York 
Retail Druggists’ Association. 

With the eighth suit, filed this 
year, he suddenly decided to fight. 
Price-cutting has become so general, 
he told Judge Carroll G. Walter, 
that he had to cut to meet competi- 
tion. In fact, even the competing 
druggist, in whose name the suit was 
brought, cut prices. He cited in- 
stances where the complainant actu- 
ally was underselling him on “fair 
trade” merchandise. 

On March 6, Judge Walter denied 


the injunction: 


“Violations of ‘fair trade’ agree- 
ments may be so wide-spread and 
general as to show that in fact 
there are no effective price-fixing 
agreements, and where that is so an 
injunction against one retailer at 
the suit of another is a perpetuation 
of discrimination instead of a pro- 
motion of ‘fair trade.’ ”’ 


The next morning, R. H. Macy 
& Co., started selling G-E’s “$17.95” 
steam irons for $14.36. 

Naturally, Gimbel’s 
stand for that... 


wouldn't 


he Central 
Ohio Market 


Buying Power in central Ohio is the 
187,980 WBNS families with income 
of $1,387,469,000. Both local and 
national advertisers know from expe- 
rience that effective selling in this 
market means WBNS plus WELD-FM. 
They have the proof that this station 


delivers the results at lower cost. 
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MEDIA... AGENCIES... SERVICES 


The New Charm Reaches for a Wider Market 


With its August issue, Charm 
(Street & Smith Publications, Inc.) 
becomes “the magazine for women 
who work.” Formerly edited for 
business girls, it is doubling its po- 
tential market and is now “devoted 
to and edited exclusively for the na- 
tion’s 18,000,000 women who work.” 

Editor-in-chief Helen Valentine 
perceived an economic trend and has 
re-oriented the magazine to serve the 
resultant market. Women in Amer- 
ica’s labor force today exceed by far 
any previous count. That count is 
still growing. Several months ago 
when Charm’s new policy was being 
evolved there were 16% million 
women working in this country. 
Another 1% million had been added 
by the time of Charm’s fresh debut 
this August. 

No intuitive move, the decision to 
re-vamp what had been a fashion 
magazine for business girls (age 
range: 18-30), was supported by 
solid research. Principal sources were 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor and 
the advance pilot studies of the 1950 
Census. Another new bench mark for 
America’s labor force appeared: 56% 
of these working women are mar- 
ried; and this became another factor 
shaping the magazine’s new policy. 

Current circulation of Charm is 
600,000. The potential audience of 


NEWMAN 


LYNDE 


its expanded market, however, has 
encouraged the magazine to aim for 
1,000,000. 

Of great importance to Charm and 
to advertisers is the market definition 
based on the mental and emotional 
attitudes of this population segment. 
These women, earning $2,000 or 
$10,000 annually, single or married, 
and who work because they have to 
or because they want to, are actually 
working for a richer, fuller life, for 
the goods and services that help them 
achieve it. 

Promotion of the new Charm is 
taking several forms. T'wo thousand 
special copies with a score of insert 
pages. underscoring the magazine’s 
new policies and services are going 
to women’s organizations throughout 
the country, to house publication 
editors, personnel directors, and gov- 
ernment agencies on the federal, 
state and city levels, as well as to 
advertisers and advertising agencies. 
“Credit Charm,” a 66-page booklet 
previewing the August issue’s mer- 
chandise, is being mailed to depart- 


ment store buyers, coast-to-coast. 
Chis, plus an additional section, 
“Personnel Point-of-View,” goes to 


500 personnel directors, along with a 
copy of the magazine. 

The August and September issues 
of Charm, along with Mademoiselle 
and Living for Young Homemakers, 


SMALL 


BIRTHDAY PROMOTIONS: On 25th anniversary of Newman, Lynde & Associates, 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla., M. Thayer Newman, president, to chairman of the board 
and treasurer; Hunter Lynde, executive vice-president, to president; Kenneth F. Small, 
vice-president, to executive vice-president. The agency was established in 1925. 
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a lot more magazine, as Charm's 
August issue re-defines its audience. 


will take the form of one-minute 
morning radio spots over 24 stations 
covering seven major areas — New 
York City, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Dallas and 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Los Angeles. 
The spots will be heard between 6:15 
and 8:45 a.m. on the 10 days after 
appearance of the magazines on the 
newsstands. The first broadcasts of 
each series will promote Charm. 

Broadcasts of all three publications 
will feature a live fill-in weather 
forecast, with local announcers giv- 
ing the day’s weather conditions in 
the area. In all eight cities adver- 
tisements promoting the weather- 
casts will appear on the radio pages 
of the evening papers the day before 
each broadcast. 

The radio promotion will concen- 
trate on making working women 
aware of the magazine’s new policy. 
Titled ‘“‘Weathercast for Working 
Women,” the broadcast will tell 
listeners how to dress for the day’s 
weather. Following a jingle ad- 
dressed to “working women and 
working girls,” will come a reminder 
to get the latest issue of Charm for 
news of interest to all women who 
work. 

For distributors in areas not cov- 
ered by the Street and Smith broad- 
casts, material will be available for 
spots on their local stations. Time 
may be bought through Peck Adver- 
tising Agency, Inc., which will also 
provide without charge transcriptions 
of each of the spots and mats for the 
newspaper advertisements. 

Presently underway by the Charm 
organization are clinical studies which 
will break down this growing market 
into such categories as age, salary, 
number of children, and geographical 
location. 
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If you want to sell 
Washington State, 
you've got to 


Jwice 


TACOMA 
50% of Washington 


State’s business 
and populaton is 
within a 50-mile 


radius of Tacoma! 


Here's how daily newspapers 
rank in coverage of 


Tacoma-Pierce County 


Tacoma News Tribune 96% 
Seattle Morning Paper 11% 
Seattle Evening Paper 3% 


For complete details, see 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 


The 


Tacoma 


on the air too 


KTNT 


Transit Radio ~Going Places! 


1950 


EDWARD H. KIMBALL named ad- 
vertising sales manager of Parade; 
was manager of Detroit sales office. 


Outdoor Coverage, 
Repetition and Impact 
Surveyed by TAB 


“How many persons are exposed 
to outdoor advertising and how many 
times during the 30-day posting 
period ?” 

These specific factors pertaining to 
outdoor advertising coverage, for the 
first time, have been established in 
the Cedar Rapids and Linn County, 
Iowa, Survey just released by the 
Trafic Audit Bureau, Inc. 

This latest survey by TAB goes 
beyond its earlier Fort Wayne study. 
The methods in the previous survey 
attempted to measure the movements 
of people, and hence to measure cov- 
erage and rate of repetition, only for 
one day. Thus the question was still 
not answered as to what the extent 
of coverage and what the rate of 
repetition would be over the full 30 
days. 

The objective of the Cedar Rapids 
survey was to find out what percent- 
age of the people were exposed to an 
average showing of given intensity, 
and how often, during 30 days. 

“Specifically,” says the introduc- 
tion to the report, ‘this meant the 
measurement of population move- 
ments in terms of (a) the separate 
individuals who comprised the traffic 
streams passing an average showing, 
(b) the frequency of repeated move- 
ments of these individuals, (c) the 
accumulation of audience from week 
to week arising from the change in 
composition of the trafic streams 
passing an average showing.” 

Coverage of 91.1% of all residents 
of Linn County, Iowa, with an av- 
erage frequency of exposure of 19.07 
times per person during the 30-day 
posting period, is provided by the 
average +100 showing in Cedar 
Rapids, according to the results of 
the survey. 

Applying a daily travel diary 
method first used in TAB’s Fort 
Wayne Survey, the Cedar Rapids 


If you want to sell 
Washington State, 
you've got to 


50% of Washington 


State’s business 
and populaton is 
within a 50-mile 


radius of Tacoma! 


Here's how daily newspapers 
rank in coverage of 
Tacoma-Pierce County 


Tacoma News Tribune 96% 
Seattle Morning Paper 11% 
Seattle Evening Paper 3% 


For complete details, see 
SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER CO. 


7acoMA 


News Tribune 


on the air too 


KTNT 


=, Transit Radio ~Going Places! 


JOHN M. SITTON appointed assist- 
ant to the publisher, a newly created 
post, Modern Railroads Publishing Co. 


Survey is based on travel diaries kept 


for 30 consecutive days, in May, 
1949, by 638 residents of Linn 
County, 10 years of age or over. 
Each day’s diary was a report of 


any trip made away from home, re- 
cording the route followed, street by 
street and block by block, together 
with method of travel, time of day, 
and purpose of trip. 

The survey further demonstrated 
that the impact of the average #100 
showing, as measured by the total 
number of impression opportunities 
delivered during the 30-day period, 
was almost exactly that of the aver- 
age +50 showing. 

The Cedar Rapids Survey is thus 
the second of ‘TAB’s attempts to de- 
velop measures of certain attributes 
of outdoor advertising, other than 
circulation, which have heretofore 
been difficult to authenticate. 

For the first time, this survey dis- 
closes the cumulative coverage and 
repetition provided by poster show- 
ings from week to week. By the end 
of the first week, the average +100 
showing had been exposed to 74.6% 
of all residents of the county, with 
an average frequency of 5.79 ex- 
posures per person. During the re- 
maining 23 days of the month, cover- 
age built up to a total of 91.1%, 
and frequency of exposure to 19.07 
times per person exposed. 

Another significant finding of the 


omy 


LUTHER E. CRIST has become pub- 
lisher of Industry and Power, Maujer 
Publishing Co., St. Joseph, Mich. 


100 


survey was the almost uniform cover- 
age of all classes and segments of 
the people in the market. For both 
men and women, the percent exposed 
during the 30 days to the average 
+100 showing was the same, 91.1%. 
With respect to frequency of ex- 
posure, men were exposed an average 
of 24.67 times, and women 14.31 
times during the 30 days. 

“Cedar Rapids was selected pri- 
marily because it is economically rep- 
resentative of many American cities.” 
the report states. ““While located in 
a predominantly agricultural region, 
it has numerous diversified and size- 
able industrial plants, including food 
products, road building and farm 
machinery, electrical equipment, oil 
burners, and dairy equipment. 

“Linn County is the primary trad- 
ing area for which Cedar Rapids is 
the center, But its wider trading area 
includes seven adjacent counties. .. . 

“The 1949 population of Linn 
County is estimated by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT at 101,200, and the popu- 
lation of Cedar Rapids proper at 
78,000.” 

The methods and _ specifications 
for the Survey were set up by a Tech- 
nical Committee representing the 
three associations which sponsor TAB 
~Association of National Advertis- 
ers, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, and the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America, 
Inc. The entire cost of the survey 
was paid by General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Co., Inc. 


Television Growth Outruns 
Estimates, Analysis Finds 


Television has definitely shoul- 
dered its way up into the major 
league of media. 

Television set production has 
grown up “even faster than indicated 
or expected six months ago,” accord- 
ing to an analysis just completed by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

In November, 1949, the Radio 
Manufacturers Association thought 
that 1950 production would be about 
3.7 million sets. In February, the 
figure was raised to 4.5 million, and 
now RMA has stepped up its esti- 
mate of this year’s video set produc- 
tion to about 5.35 million. 

Television set output for the first 
quarter of this year reached a record 


high of 1.6 million sets. “This peak , 


culminates the climb that brought 
TV output up to more than 1.3 mil- 
lion in the last quarter of 1949. By 
contrast, output for the whole first 
three quarters of 1949 was only 
about 1.8 million.” The analysis 


notes that “first-quarter business was 
bolstered by several factors—a heavy 
run of Christmas orders carried over 
into 1950, a series of price cuts in 
January, the veterans’ dividend, etc.” 

At the start of 1950, “there were 
about four million sets installed. 
More than six million sets are now 
in use, and by the end of the year 
the figure is expected to reach ap- 
proximately nine million (on the 
basis of the latest RMA production 
estimate ).” 

A steady decline in retail sales of 
sets has, it is noted, set in since the 
beginning of April. A seasonal slack- 
ening in demand starting in spring 
and running through the summer 
“thas come to be expected” since the 
experience of 1949. 

Television service is now available 
to 60 metropolitan areas. These cover 
about 23 million families on the 
basis of a 40-mile broadcasting 
range. “But transmission has _ been 
found to be quite satisfactory up to 
50 or 60 miles. Thus, as many as 28 
million families could be served.” 

Figured on the narrower market 
base of a 40-mile broadcasting radius 
and only three-fourths of the cov- 
ered families as potential buyers, the 
expected nine million sets in opera- 
tion by the end of the year ‘“‘would 
mean a saturation of more than half 
the market. If it can be assumed 
that three out of every four families 
of the 28 million in the 50-to-60-mile 
radius are potential buyers, the nine 
million sets in use would comprise 
about two fifths of the market.” 

Should 1951 production run to six 
million or seven million sets — the 
first-quarter 1950 rate — “it would 
mean saturation of another quarter 
or third of the potential market next 
vear. It would raise saturation, by 
the end of 1951, to about 75% of the 
21-million family market that can 
now get and afford television service. 
Right now, for example, fully one 
third of the families in the New 
York City viewing area already have 


TV sets.” 


JOHN HAYDOCK, newly appointed 
editor and assistant publisher of Mefo/ 
Working, Sutton Publishing Co., Ine. 
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ib wasnt even. 
hereshis morning 


Now, w-a-i- inute! That’s going a little too far. Maybe we 
do perform strial miracles in this America of ours, 

but we hav gotten around to putting up skyscrapers in 

one workingmay —not yet anyhow. But we're doing things 
almost as g@aculous as that. 


Automo , radios, television sets, washing machines and so 
many ot} wonderful things are pouring off our production 
thousands — daily. 


ore in the history of the world have so many 
ing, time-saving, miracle-working devices been 
the comfort and convenience of any people. 


» we do it? Easy! 


it simply by a unique combination of qualities that make 
ation the most productive of any country 
rth. We do it with a system built on our solid faith 
belief in the dignity of the individual. 


haven’t reached a state of perfection yet. We probably 
ver shall. But we've been getting better and better and 
tter all the time. While we’ve been making all of these 
onderful things, we’ve been working progressively shorter 
ours, earning more money, living better and decreasing the 
cost of production so that prices can go down. 


Our American system is the best, the most thrilling, ever devised. 
With even better teamwork, the future is unlimited. If you want 
to help make that future, join with The Advertising Council 

in explaining the American economic system to your employees. 


Order copies of the booklet ‘“The Miracle of America’”’ which 
explains clearly and simply how a still better living can be had 
for all if we all work together. See that each of your 
employees receives one of these copies. 


Let’s show the world what Americans 
can do when they really ¢ry. 


WANT TO HELP? 
MAIL THIS 


The Advertising Council, Inc. Dept. B 

25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. = 
Please send me prices on copies of “The Miracle — 
America”, so that each of my employees may receive one. 


Name 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC. 


A non-profit organization representing all phases of adver- 
tising dedicated to the use of advertising in public service. 


25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Address 


Company 
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Retail Sales Forecast for August 1950 


A new retail trade boom has un- 
questionably emerged. Retail sales in 
August of 1950 are expected to total 
$11.2 billion, the biggest August dol- 
lar volume in retailing history. The 
per cent increase over August 1949 
is 6%, the increase over August 
1948, 5%. While influenced in part 
by war scare buying, the current 
boom has been slowly getting under 
way for the past four or five months 
and is now in high gear. 

Sales of hard goods will probably 
receive an additional impetus, with 
automotive sales running at least 
10% ahead of last year, building ma- 
terials about 15% and home furnish- 
ings also scoring gains of similar 
magnitude. Non-durables are still 
lagging behind the durables, but are 
now also chalking up sizable percent- 
age gains over last year, ranging be- 
tween 3% for general merchandise 
to 6 and 7% for various apparel 
lines. 

States recording better than aver- 
age performance include Alabama, 
California, Colorado, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, Texas and Wyoming. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age (for this August compared with 
August 1949) are: Lubbock, Tex., 
124.1; Hempstead Township, N. Y., 
117.8; Fresno, Calif., 114.0; Albu- 
querque, N. M., 113.8; Corpus 
Christi, Tex., 111.8; St. Petersburg, 
Tex., 111.5; Tampa, Fla., 111.2; 
Hartford, Conn., 110.8; Waco, 
Tex., 110.8; Columbus, Ga., 110.7; 
Lynn, Mass., 110.4; Flint, Mich., 
110.1; Amarillo, Tex., 109.9; Ra- 
leigh, N. C., 109.6; Orlando, Fla., 
109.0; Royal-Oak-Ferndale, Mich., 
109.0; El Paso, Tex., 108.9; San 
Antonio, Tex., 108.9; Norfolk, Va.., 
108.8; Charlotte, N. C., 108.6; Wil- 
mington, Del., 108.2; Lowell, Mass., 
107.1; Albany, N.Y., 107.1. 
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Sales Management’s Research De- 
partment with the aid of Econometric 
Institute, Inc., maintains running charts 
on the business progress of more than 200 
of the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given, 
the first being “City Index—1950 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
last official Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1950 
over 1949,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has grown 
since the last Census year and how busi- 
ness is today as compared with last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1950 over 1949” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last vear, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 


gives 


expected 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa. 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully 
protected by copyright. They must not 
be reproduced in printed form, in whole 
or in part, without written permission 
from SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


seasonal 


and 


trend, cyclical 


Suggested Uses for This Data includ 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per. 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


*&Cities marked with a star are Pre 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1949 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index . 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
Vs. Vs. vs. August 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
UNITED STATES 
330.0 106.0 100.0 112480 
Alabama 
* Birmingham ... 487.8 107.5 1014 4 
we Gadsten ..... 531.7 109.3 103.1 5. 
Mobile ....... 470.0 93.2 879 Us 
%& Montgomery 451.8 109.1 102.9 1.4 
Arizona 
% Phoenix ...... 544.3 106.7 100.7 ay 
Tucson ....... 428.3 968 91.3 8.18 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith ... 435.9 102.6 96.8 52 
Little Rock ... 5729 105.7 997 9 
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LONG BEACH, June 29. ist 
“2 The largest single commercial Ry 
= shopping development in the “y 
| United States will be estab- 
\lished in Lakewood with the 
May Company’s $3,500,000 
store unit as the first tenant. 
A 99-year lease valued at $82, 
000,000 has been signed for a l@ 
es 300,000-square-foot store additi 
level the nation-wide May chpa@ry 
10nth “4 3 ER Pike h ‘te- 
a ts * om OS OER oe extent 
: be i ““Inciuage theaters, an 
amusement center, banks, medi 
cal facilities and office buildings. 


It will have parking facilities 
12,000 cars at one time. 
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1 68% of All News 
| e Paper Reade 
ee The Paper the People and Advertisers — The Press-Telegram 


Long Beach, California 


; Represented Nationally by 
CRESMER & WOODWARD In- 


HORIZONTAL? 


Sell to a wide range of income 
levels? Appeal to a_ wide 
variety of interest and occupa- 
tions? Lynn and the North 
Shore — area of diversified in- 
dustry — is your market. The 
Lynn ITEM, Lynn's oldest news- 
paper, with largest circulation 
and greatest advertising vol- 
ume, is your best medium! 


ITEM 


Only A.B.C, newspaper in Lynn, Mass. 


Represented by Small, 
CHICAGO ee NEW 
SAN FRANCISCO 


GET RESULTS 


» LYNN 


with the 


Brewer and Kent, Ine. 
YORK e BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


You Always Get More In 


MIDDLETOWN 


CONNECTICUT 


Drug Sales 
52°, Above U. S. 
Family Average 


We repeat: Middletown is the only Connecticut 
city in Sales Management's 1950 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power to jump ahead of the state population 
rank in every sales and income category. In vol- 
ume of drug sales, for example, it ranks l0th 
in the state—outscoring six larger cities. Family 
sales are $122; against $80 for the U. S., $93 
for Connecticut 


Whether you look at Middletown's buying power 
or actual buying habits, you see a big plus... 
that makes it one of Connecticut's most profit- 
able markets 


The Middletown Press alone covers Middletown 
and the Greater Middletown market, and no 


combination of outside newspapers can equal it. 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


re wikbittown. CONN. 


OUR MATIOFRAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Ha 
Sat 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M, Forecast for August, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1950 1950 1950 
vs. Vs. vs. 
1939 1949 1949 
California 
% Bakersfield .. 495.5 114.5 108.0 
te Berkeley ..... 308.3 106.7 100.7 
te Fresno ....... 490.3 120.8 114.0 
% Lone Beach ... 512.4 109.2 103.0 
Los Angeles ... 350.5 104.1 98.2 
ee kcvase 295.0 100.6 94.9 
we Pasadena ..... 385.9 110.9 104.6 
% Riverside ..... 445.4 108.5 102.4 
% Sacramento - 385.2 109.2 103.0 
% San Bernardino. 430.1 109.8 103.6 
% San Diego - 425.5 107.3 101.2 
% San Francisco . 339.0 106.0 100.0 
% San Jose ..... 479.7 107.7 101.6 
% Santa Barbara . 323.8 107.2 101.1 
Stockton ..... 365.4 103.8 97.9 
Colorado 
% Colorado Springs 448.2 107.6 101.5 
w Denver ....... 378.7 108.8 102.6 
% Pueblo ....... 409.7 106.2 100.2 
Connecticut 
Bridyeport - 263.5 97.7 92.2 
we Hertford ..... 300.5 117.4 110.8 
% New Haven . 270.6 107.2 101.1 
% Stamford ..... 358.8 108.0 101.9 
Waterbury . 280.5 100.9 95.2 
Middletown . 299.0 102.9 97.1 
Delaware 
* Wilmington . 293.5 114.7 108.2 


District of Columbia 


% Washington -- 283.8 111.8 105.5 


Florida 


* Jacksonville . 383.0 112.3 105.9 
tw Plaml cccccce 409.9 111.5 105.2 
% Oriendo ...... 422.5 115.5 109.0 


$ 
( Million ) 
August 
1950 


15.47 


92.69 


22.98 
34,31 
9.00 


They Set a 


RICH TABLE 


Pittsfield’s family food sales are 
$881—25% above the national 
average. 

When you sell Pittsfield, you get 
all-out cooperation from the re- 
tailers. (Their linage in the 
Eagle in °49 was the fourth 
highest of Massachusetts dailies.) 
And all-out coverage—125% in 
city zone. As well as all-out 
readership. (See the Continuing 
Study of the Eagle.) 

Not to mention this big bonus 
—119% coverage of city zone 
and trading area combined. 
(Family food sales $100 above 
U. S. average throughout the 
entire Metropolitan 
area.) 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


County 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


CHAMPAIGN - URBANA 


CITY ZONE POPULATION 
Now Over 


— 65,000 
The NEWS-GAZETTE 


ABC CIRCULATION 
Now Over 


28,500 
"CHAMPAIGN - URBANA 


Effective Buying Income $102,275,000 


The NEWS-GAZETTE 


ist in PRESTIGE. 

ist in CIRCULATION. 

Ist in LOCAL ADVERTISING. 

Ist in NATIONAL ADVERTISING. 
Ist in CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


mi News-Gazette 
CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILL 


Representatives 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 


—— 
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City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 
1939 


Florida (cont.) 


& Pensacola .... 440.1 
% St. Petersburg . 449.4 
we Tampa ....... 404.0 
Georgia 
* Atlanta ...... 373.1 
fw Augusta ...... 378.9 
*& Columbus 451.0 
PMRON ccccese 403.9 
Savannah ..... 379.6 
Hawaii 
® Honolulu ..... 439.6 
Idaho 
a 383.2 
Illinois 
Bloor ington 309.3 
* Champaign- 

Urhana ..... 369.3 
GED evcccis 288.2 
Danville ...... 340.8 

x Decatur ...... 311.9 
w East St. Louis. 344.7 
& Moline-Rock Island- 

E. Moline 363.8 
eer 300.6 
Rockford ..... 348.0 
Springfield 315.4 

Indiana 
w Evansville ..... 395.6 
w& Fort Wayne ... 330.9 
a eee 416.2 
Indianapolis 355.1 
DE eaencee 335.3 
*® South Bend 378.7 
Terre Haute ... 320.5 
lowa 
w& Cedar Rapids .. 360.8 
Davenport « 392.7 
wCes Moines ... 380.5 
& Sioux City .... 343.6 
wWaterloo ..... 410.4 
Kansas 
Kutelinson - 382.4 
& Kensas City . 541.4 
Wlopeka ....... 535.2 
| re 538.7 
Kentucky 
Lexington 357.8 
wlouisville ..... 392.3 
louisiana 
Baton Rouge .. 612.0 
wiew Orleans ... 428.9 
Shreveport . 405.2 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 

1949 


111.0 
118.2 
117.9 


109.0 
106.3 
117.3 
108.5 
103.6 


108.0 


110.8 


94.1 
106.2 


101.2 
106.2 
104.3 


i, 1950 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


104.7 
111.5 
111.2 


102.8 
100.3 
110.7 
102.4 

97.7 


101.9 


104.5 


98.4 


104.9 
95.1 
98.5 

101.3 

100.4 


102.4 
97.2 
98.4 
97.4 


102.6 
100.1 
99.8 
98.5 
97.8 
100.8 
97.4 


100.1 

94.0 
105.5 
100.3 
101.8 


89.5 
103.2 
101.5 
100.6 


88.8 
100.2 


95.5 
100.2 
98.4 


$ 
(Million ) 
August 
1950 


6.03 
11.73 
15.11 


52.12 
7.73 
8.66 
8.24 

10.63 


28.53 


6.86 


5.01 
15.43 
13.70 
23.22 


9.59 
41.66 


13.77 
54.65 
15.44 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 


City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1939 
Maine 
PO cckcows 270.3 
Lewiston- 
Auburn « Baten 
Portland ..... 283.6 
Maryland 
% Baltimore ..... 323.4 
Cumberland - 290.8 
Massachusetts 
ee 234.2 
% Fall River .... 270.4 
te Holyoke ...... 283.7 
Lawrence ..... 231.7 
WE viscucs 347.4 
PEM sevceses 287.2 
New Bedford .. 275.2 
Pittsfield ..... 236.0 
we Salem ....... 235.6 
% Sprinof eld - 297.5 
Worcester ..... 247.5 


City 
Index 
1950 

vs. 

1949 


100.8 


102.7 
103.0 


106.2 
103.0 


107.5 
108.2 
110.3 
105.5 
113.5 
117.0 
104.4 
101.2 
107.4 
107.6 
105.2 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


100.2 
97.2 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1950 


99.68 
5.03 


The Richest Families 
BUY MOST 


Here's another example of plus buy- 
ing by Salem City Zone families . . . 
whose income is the highest in Essex 
County, fourth largest county in 
Massachusetts. 

Sales in Salem drug stores are 44%, 
above the U. S. family average. An- 
other reason why Salem City Zone 
is your No. | market in sales-rich 
Essex County. 

Covered thoroughly and only by the 


Salem Evening News. 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


An OLD FRIEND 
Goes A-Calling... 


This 100-year-old newspaper goes visiting every weekday evening 
—and is eagerly welcomed into 25,000 homes (80%) in Holyoke 


City Zone. 


It's this confidence in the Transcript-Telegram . . 
consumers and retailers . . . that's largely responsible for sales 
results in this market. City zone retailers used more than 6,500,000 
lines of advertising in the paper last year . . 
worth of goods, including $24,966,000 of food. 


You can get your big share of this volume by adopting the habit of 
calling regularly on local families in the company of their old 


friend ... 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 


Read in 80% of Holyoke City Zone Homes 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


. shared alike by 


. to sell $85,208,000 


Circulation gains like THIS |, " 


in a Market like THIS 


neon SALES! 


The Daily Tribune circulation grew 
87.1% the past ten years .. . faster 
than any other Michigan daily (or 
Sunday) newspaper.* 


And the trend continues . . . stronger. 
The ABC Publisher’s Statement for 
the six months ending March 31 shows 
the gain already up to 106.2%! 


Look at the quality of this circulation! 
Royal Oak’s family income is $6,809 
; exceeded narrowly by only one 
other Michigan city over 25,000 pop 
ulation. Family retail sales soar 64% 
above the national average; food 
63%; general merchandise 92% ; 
drugs 75%; furniture-household-radio 
66%. 

The Daily Tribune now provides bet 
ter than 90% coverage of Royal Oak 
homes . . . with 12,000 additional cir 
culation in neighboring South Oakland 
County communities. 


00% 


1941 


1950 


$4,900 Per family 


This combination of rich market and 
vigorous circulation growth assure big 
sales results now increasingly 
greater results as the Daily Tribune’s 
expansion program extends coverage 
day by day over rich, populous South 
Oakland County. 


*Michigan Press Association study, based 
on Editor & Publisher Yearbooks. 


PER FAMILY SALES 


Royal 

Oak U.S. Plus % 
Retail Sales $4,900 $2,990 64%, 
Food 1,150 705 63% 
Gnl. Mdse. 731 380 92% 
Drug 140 80 75%, 
Furn-Hshid-Radio 249 149 66% 


THE DAILY TRIBUNE 


South Oakland's Only Daily 


ROYAL OAK, MICH. 


Over 22,600 Evenings 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Pre-Releases on High-Spot Cities 


You may obtain pre-releases (10 days in advance of publica- 
tion date) of the material which appears in each first-of-the- 
month High Spot Cities tabulation in Sales Management. 


The cost is $1 per year. Send your order, with a check, to 
Readers’ Service Department, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, New York. 
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(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 


Michigan 


% Battle Creek .. 


Bay City 
%& Detroit 
% Flint 
% Grand Rapids 
% Jackson 
¥% ifzlamazoo 
*% Lansing 
Muskegon 
Pontiac 
%& Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 
% Saginaw 


Minnesota 


Duluth 
Minneapolis 
* St. Paul 


Missouri 


Kansas City . 
St. Joreph . 
St. Louis 
% Springfield 


Montana 


% Billings ..... 


* Butte 


Great Falls .... 


eeee 
eeeee 

eeereee 
eeeee 
eeeee 


eeee 


oo SAAS 


-- 349.8 


RETAIL SALES 


City 
Index Index 
1950 1950 
vs. vs. 
1939 1949 


City 


- 247.2 
- 328.7 
- S3LS 


108.8 


- 381.0 
- 386.8 


101.7 
103.2 
105.6 


- 361.1 108.5 


113.1 
108.8 
103.9 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


100.1 


102.6 


95.9 
97.4 
99.6 
102.4 


106.7 
102.6 
98.0 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1950 


11.12 


69.50 
9.09 
100.40 
7.62 
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City 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1939 
Nebraska 
wLincoln ...... 363.4 
% Omaha ....... 368.8 
Nevada 
PO csccseawe 283.9 


* Manchester 306.6 
Nashua ccccce 297.9 

New Jersey 

wx Atlantic City .. 354.7 

wCamden ...... 320.3 

w Elizabeth ..... 324.9 
Jersey City- 

Hoboken ... 232.0 
SOME sc cwvcces 300.1 
& Passaic- 

Clifton ..... 331.2 
& Paterson ..... 301.1 
we Trenton ...... 322.5 


New Mexico 


wk Albuquerque ... 620.1 
New York 
WOM ccscocs 278.5 
& Binghamton . 285.8 
w Buffalo ....... 268.8 
SD ncwciwed 271.1 
* Hempstead 
Township 445.3 
Jamestown . 234.7 
wKew York ..... 264.8 
Niagara Falls .. 261.1 
Rochester ..... 317.9 
Schenectady ... 274.6 
Syractise ..... 258.7 
ape 261.2 
ID soot oe 258.9 


North Carolina 


wAsheville ..... 384.2 
wCharlotte 22... 455.0 
Durham ...... 407.7 


RGreenshoro .... 


AUGUST 


1950 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 


City 
Index 
1950 

Vs. 
1949 


106.3 
106.2 


93.8 


107.3 
105.4 


108.2 
112.4 
107.6 


100.8 
107.9 


111.9 
106.0 
109.4 


120.6 


113.5 
107.4 
109.2 
105.7 


124.9 
102.0 
106.0 

95.4 
102.4 
101.2 
104.7 
105.8 
107.1 


106.4 
115.1 
104.1 
111.4 


City 
Nat’! 
Index 
1950 
vs. 
1949 


100.3 
100.2 


88.5 


101.2 
99.4 


113.8 


100.4 
108.6 
98.2 


$ 
( Million ) 
August 
1950 


11.52 
31.53 


8.37 
3.11 


12.84 
12.81 
11.86 


21.81 
60.69 


12.52 


16.83 
17.09 


11.72 


Panels don't loaf on the job 


JUST LIKE GRANDMA USED TO Bake 


© General Outdoor Adv Co } 


CONTINUITY. “Night and Day’”’ is sales message home... make it 

your theme song outdoors! For stick till people buy! General 

GOA panels are busy selling night Outdoor Advertising Company, 

and day, week after week .. . all 515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, IIl. 

year long. And constant repetition 

is the best way to pound your *Covers 1400 
leading cities 


and towns 
1925 Silver Anniversary Year 1950 


Again this Month! 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON 


ranks FIRST among all North Jersey 
preferred cities 


Once again Sales Management's forecasts of retail sales rank 
Passaic-Clifton first in North Jersey . . . with a sales volume 
for August 11.9% better than the same month of last year. No 
other major North Jersey city increased its retail sales that much. 
With forecasted sales for August 5.6% better than the national 
average ... a total retail volume of $12,520,000 this month 
alone, Passaic-Clifton is your best sales opportunity . . . it's 
North Jersey's first market, served by North Jersey's first news- 


paper. 


THE HERALD-NEWS 
Passaic-Clifton, N. J. 
Largest North Jersey Circulation 


50,117  — Annual ABC Audit — 1949 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


The POST 
Maintains a 
Cooperative 
Service and 
Merchandising 
Department 


Each week The POST pub 


week. News stories are 
Strikes merchants and con 
Point of sale material 

Dealer cooperation excell 


insures added results for 
vertisers. 


And NOTHING COUNT 
SULTS. 


Write for BRAND PREFERE 
THE SALISBURY 


Representatives 


lishes a list 


of National Brand food store prod- 
ucts to be advertised the current 


included, 


adding sparkle and drama. 


sumers ... 


adds impetus to advertised products. 


distributed. 


Special emphasis to tie-in ads. 


ent, which, 


added to dynamic consumer influence 


POST ad- 


S BUT RE- 


Plus outstanding 
merchandising support 


NCE SURVEY 


Post 
Salsbury North. Car dina —7 


4 


4 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 


Ha 
Sot 


LOOK AT THE EVI 


POSTAL RECEI 


$1,017,961.78 
SINCE 1948 AN INCREASE 


THERE'S CONCENTRATED 
BUYING POWER IN 
WINSTON-SALEM 


DENCE 


PTS 


OF 
16.1% 


The JOURN 
€ only — & 


e oni 


CAROLINA 


WINSTON-SALEM 


Growing market 
1 state. 


Th 
the QQURNAL & se 


OU CAN'T Cover 
WITHOUT THE 


SENTINEL are 


NORTH 


TWIN CITY 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


MORNING SUNDAY 
National Representative: KELLY 


EVENING 
SMITH COMPANY 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1950 1950 1950 
vs, vs. vs. 
1939 1949 1949 


North Carolina (cont.) 


re 505.6 116.2 109.6 
% Salisbury ..... 431.4 109.8 103.6 
Wilmington .... 399.1 103.6 97.7 


% Winston-Salem . 455.0 111.1 104.8 


North Dakota 


Eee 539.9 99.3 93.7 
Ohio 
Dn: ackuneue 347.3 1041 98.2 
Canteen cccncce 329.5 966 91.1 
Cincinnati .... 289.8 1054 99.4 
Cleveland ..... 331.6 103.4 97.5 
Cclumbus ..... 354.7 105.6 99.6 
PE ssecess 333.2 105.7 99.7 
Mansiield ..... 287.6 99.9 94.2 
Springfield .... 310.3 104.0 98.1 
Pe -wssaaes 302.5 103.6 97.7 
eee 340.5 101.8 96.0 
Youngstown ... 321.2 102.9 97.1 
Oklahoma 
Bartlesville .... 371.2 103.9 98.0 
te Muskogee ..... 370.8 110.0 103.8 
% Cklahoma City . 413.8 107.6 101.5 
TED veasends 366.7 99.4 93.8 


beeeees ? 104.9 99.0 
Portland ..... 346.6 99.2 93.6 
SO eer 307.6 107.0 100.9 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown .... 297.5 102.7 96.9 
Altoona ....... 292.8 101.9 96.1 
% Ecthlehem .... 324.9 107.4 101.3 
Chemtey  cccccs 367.0 103.6 97.7 
Be ccccceces 320.3 102.6 96.8 
w Harrisburg .... 332.5 107.1 101.1 
Jchnstown .... 297.7 96.0 90.6 


%& Lancaster ..... 330.8 113.1 106.7 


$ 
(Million ) 
August 
1950 


10.47 
3.89 
4.76 

10.79 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 


City 
Index | 


vs. 
1939 


City 
City Nat'l 
ndex Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
vs. vs. August 
1949 1949 1950 


Pennsylvania (cont.) 


Norristown . 311.7 105.9 99.9 
Oe CO sssvsc 261.9 98.5 92.9 
% Philadelphia 340.7 111.8 105.5 
Pittsburgh .... 293.5 102.1 96.3 
% Reading ...... 317.7 111.2 104.9 
% Stranton ..... 279.9 111.3 105.0 
Wilkes-Barre 284.2 98.6 93.0 
ere 287.6 966 91.1 


Rhode Island 


%& Providence 
%& Vecorsocket 


South Caroli 


Charleston 
% Columbia ..... 
% Greenville ..... 
% Spartanburg 


+ 2146 
- 263.3 


South Dakota 


Aberdeen ..... 
Sioux Falls 


Tennessee 


% Chattanooga 
Knoxville ..... 

% Memphis ...... 

%& Nashville ..... 


Texas 


w Amarillo ...... 
wy Austin ....... 
% Beaumont ..... 
% Corpus Christi . 
& Dallas ....... 
*% El Paso 
*% Fort Worth 
Galveston ..... 
Houston ...... 
we Lubliock = ..... 
% San Artonio ... 
* Waco. ...... 


% Wichita Falls .. 


Utah 


eeeeee 


Salt Lake City 


Vermont 


Burlington 
Rutland ..... 


Virginia 
* Lynchburg 


Newport News .. 


% Norfolk ...... 

%& Portsmouth 
Richmend .... 

% Roanoke ..... 


449.4 


- 432.8 


385.2 


- 300.9 
. 256.4 


108.1 102.0 


104.8 98.9 
111.7 105.4 
111.4 105.1 
109.7 103.5 


103.1 97.3 
100.0 94.3 


108.0 101.9 
105.6 96.6 
112.4 106.0 
112.7 106.3 


116.5 109.9 
111.7 105.4 
106.7 100.7 
118.5 111.8 
110.0 103.8 
115.4 108.9 
111.6 105.3 
102.9 97.1 
103.1 97.3 
131.5 124.1 
115.4 108.9 
117.4 110.8 
107.6 101.5 


103.4 97.5 


105.7. 99.7 
97.2 91.7 


MANAGEMENT 


4.27 
2.07 
211.77 
80.27 
14,11 
12.79 
9.55 
6.96 


3.46 
8.68 


16.03 
17.29 
42.66 
25.76 


23.69 


4.2 
24 


5.15 
557 
22 
68 
nF 
120 


eee 


_ TD 


AUS 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 


City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1950 1950 1950 (Million) 
Vs. vs. vs. August 
1939 1949 1949 1950 
Washington 
% Seattle ....... 422.4 106.2 100.2 71.43 
Spokane ...... 363.5 104.8 98.9 19.33 
THD cceces 392.4 104.0 98.1 17.54 
ee 353.2 95.9 90.5 6.53 
West Virginia 
Charleston .... 292.0 93.5 88.2 10.37 
Huntington 313.4 100.3 94.6 7.93 
Wheeling ..... 324.2 104.2 98.3 8.40 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for August, 1950) 
City 
City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1950 1950 1950 
vs. vs. vs. 
1939 1949 1949 
Wisconsin 
Appleton ..... 371.6: 104.1 98.2 
Green Bay .... 363.3 102.1 96.3 
Madison ...... 337.0 104.8 98.9 
Milwaukee .... 386.2 1048 98.9 
PE: -ctasens 347.9 935 88.2 
Sheboygaa . 329.8 101.8 96.0 
we Superior ..... 356.3 109.3 103.1 
Wyoming 
ee 464.1 108.3 102.2 
%& Cheyenne ..... 422.3 109.3 103.1 


ee ae ae 


AUGUST 1, 


Plastic Ware Sales Kit 


Serves as Counter Display 


A salesman's kit which dou- 
bles as a counter display has 
been developed by the F. J. 
Kirk Molding Co., Inc., Clinton, 
Mass., for its new 1950 line of 
Poly-X-Ware plastic stemware 
te footed ware. 


The new kit shows the entire 
line of eight styles and three 
transparent colors in a single 
setup box, thus eliminating the 
necessity of carrying and 
demonstrating a minimum of 
eight different boxes. Of heavy 
cardboard with mahogany fin- 
ish, the box holds four stemmed 
and four footed styles in a die- 
cut shelf on which ordering in- 
formation is printed. 


Besides simplifying the sales- 
man's physical selling tasks, the 


1950 


new Poly-X-Ware kit saves time 
for the buyer and helps him 
visualize merchandising _ possi- 
bilities quickly by seeing the 
whole line at a glance. 


These kits can be converted 
into space-saving counter dis- 
plays simply by removing the 
cover. Personnel can _ inter- 
change pieces for the purpose 
of varying colors displays with- 
out fear of breakage. 


The Poly-X-Ware line in- 
cludes stemmed goblets, sher- 
bets, cocktails and wine glasses, 
as well as footed tumblers, 
dessert dishes, juice cocktails 
and fruit cups. All styles are 
available with transparent col- 
ored bowls and clear stems and 
bases. 


$ 
(Million) 
August 
1950 


ADD THE 
SALESMAN 
TO YOUR 
PAYROLL 
WHO GETS 
INTO 9 OUT 
OF 10 
NORRISTOWN 
HOMES .... 


Because selling Norris- 
town Is An Inside Job, 
and The Times Herald IS 
on The Inside! 


ORRISTOWN 


IMESHERALD 


NORRISTOWN , 


@ Represented Nationally By 
Julius Mathews Special 


PENNA. 


The 
Agency 


| 


The Eyes Have It, 
Also the Ears 


Common ownership and 
joint community service of The 
Woonsocket Call with WWON 
plus WWON-FM provide both 
eye and ear coverage of the 
city's growing population — 
now over 50,000, in a trading 


| area of 101,000. This greater 
| prestige and market influence 


give correspondingly greater 
impact and influence to your 
advertising in the— 


Woonsocxer 


Z Covering 
Rhode 
Island's 
PLUS 
Market 


Representatives: 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


Sales promotion 
manager 


Leading manufacturer of floor cov- 
erings (gen’l offices, New York) 
seeks intelligent, aggressive young 
man, possibly now employed as as- 
sistant to top-flight sales promotion 
manager, who is looking for an op- 
portunity to step into a bigger job, 
offering a future limited only by his 
own ability. Preferably one with 
definite experience promoting sales 
at retail level via point-of-sale dis- 
plays, educational material, promo- 
tions, events, ete. and stimulating 
mfr’s and distributors’ salesmen via 
bulletins, presentations, contests, 
prizes, incentives, ete. Must have 
the imagination and creative ability 
to initiate and coordinate effective 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
grams and assist sales manager gen- 
erally. Should be competent corres- 
pondent and have good sales person- 
ality to call on syndicate buyers and 
sell on floor and phone. Experience 
in floor coverings field desirable but 
not essential. Write in detail out- 
lining education and _ experience 
and stating salary requirements. 
Box #2725, Sales Management 

@®eeees 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPERIENCED 
SALES EXECUTIVE 


National manufacturer with established 
distribution organization needs man 
with proven record handling dealer 


negotiations and developing sales pro- 
motion program to head up product 
division. Must be capable of decisions 
at top management policy level. Head- 
guastene in Chicago. Some travel. Pre- 
er man 35 to 45 with interest in elec- 
trical and mechanical devices. State 
qualifications, previous employment and 
approximate salary requirements. Box 
2728, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


NO GENIUS 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
or assistant 


Steady, Industrious. Experience with National 
Manufacturer and Chain Organization. Employed. 
36. College. Will relocate. $6 to 7000 


For Resume 


Box 2727 Sales Management 


How Washington Re-Tools .. . 
(Continued from page 30) 


where you once waited half an hour 
for a seat is usually empty at dinner 
time. 

The man at Union Station says 
that there’s been no pickup at all in 
passenger trafic, which you can 
easily see by looking around. There’s 
been an increase in incoming plane 
passengers and at a few of the hotels 
they say bookings are a little higher, 
considering that it’s summer. But 
these reports don’t come trippingly 
to the tongue; hotel managers must 
stop to think and consult records. 
There’s been no rise in long distance 
telephone calls; during the war, they 
were enormous. Even trade associa- 
tion secretaries, with emphatic excep- 
tions for those in vital industry, 
found little change in inquiries from 
members. They all reported new in- 
quiries that members were getting 
from customers: “Will you be able 
to supply us?” 

One immediate change was in the 
press, whose members make up a 
large part of Washington life. Until 
Korea, the Pentagon press room was 
just a press room. You had men 
there from major wire services and 
from leading papers that maintain 
full staff Washington bureaus. Now 
it’s jammed, and reporters are con- 
tinually going about the building 
checking special stories. White House 
press conferences draw everybody ad- 
mitted to them now; Resources 
Board and Munitions Board staffs 
get continual queries. Yet, you'll still 
find reporters where you always 
found them: in congressional press 
galleries, at the National Press Club, 
in departmental press rooms, always 
to all appearances, idling—a few at 
typewriters or reading documents— 
chatting, playing poker. 

For two weeks after Korea, busi- 
ness press reporters were in the same 


boat as the Federal officials. There 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 


Are you the alert young man who will take advantage of this excellent opportunity 
in the Sales Promotion and Training Department of a major oil company located 


in Chicago? 


THINKER— Able to think soundly, grasp facts quickly and write well. 


WRITER— Experienced in creative writing that will enable you to produce a wide 
range of sales promotion booklets, manuals, broadsides, direct mail 
pieces, films, display naterial and training material. 

PRODUCER—Familiar with printing, engraving, photography and all other phases 

of the graphic arts. Able to follow through on production. 

You will receive full cooperation of a well-staffed department. Experience and 
ability to carry your own weight and produce quality work and practical results 
is a must. Oil marketing experience helpful but not essential. 

State minimum salary requirements. 


Box 2726, Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C 


wasn’t the slightest notion of what 
was coming, beyond amazingly astute 
guesswork that was sifted in con- 
tinual argument. Except for occa- 
sional references to “sources,” these 
were probably identical with those 
going on among businessmen all over 
the country. They formed schools: 
those expecting the whole works fast 
and those who look for a repetition 
of the uncertain experiments of 1949 
and 1941, now only remembered, and 
not too accurately, by the word 
“fumbling.” 


Who Wants Controls? 


At first, there was an unexpected 
quirk. Whether newspapermen, con- 
gressmen, officials or trade associa- 
tion executives, it was usually those 
who think of themselves as conserva- 
tives, as voices-of-business, who 
wanted stiff controls and wanted 
them fast. The Left wanted free 
markets. The Economic Council, 
since its winter report, had _ been 
stranded in a_ policy known 45 
“Courtship-of-Business.” Unaware, 
at first, either that more and more 
businessmen would recommend con- 
trols or that the military bill would 
top the $10 billion Truman later an- 
nounced, it was all for absorbing the 
full cost of Korea. Its estimates of 
economic possibility were swiftly 
edited. | 

Truman’s July 19 statement, fol- 
lowed by the introduction of bills for 
vast appropriations and for economic 
controls, has given Washington 2 
somewhat more violent looking sur- 
face. Controls need people to run 
them. There’s jockeying among off- 
cials for the new jobs as well as a 
lot of debate on how they’ll work. 
Memo writing has come back. Peo- 
ple ask, “How long before OPA?” 

That’s the broad picture, leaving 
out the detail that’s most crucial. It 
looks like bureaucracy-as-usual. But, 
you'd get the same picture in indus 
try. After all, a company that may be 
called on for exclusive war produc 
tion hasn’t stopped civilian work. It 
can’t until it has the war orders. 

They say that it would take at 
least a year to convert the auto in 
dustry. Certainly, it would take at 
least as long to convert the bigger 
and more intricate Federal Govern 
ment. While that is happening, a lot 
of ordinary day-to-day stuff goes 0, 
whatever the sentence that hangs over 
it. It’s only from closeup, moreover, 
that the process seems slow. If it hap 
pens, it will all probably be remem 
bered as having been remarkably fast 


—JEROME SHOENFELD 
Washington Editor 
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COMMENT 


WHAT CAN | DO? 


Each of us realizes that the Korean war presents us 
with a tremendous job. Events are so massive in what 
we fear is the opening of World War III that it’s hard 
to find a satisfactory answer to that personal question, 
“What can I do?” 


Pending Russia’s next move and specific national de- 
fense plans of our own, we go on with the old routine. 
(See Washington Bulletin Board, page 28 of this issue.) 
But still we have that feeling of suspended animation. 


For most of us the war is a war of nerves. It would 
be easy to allow ourselves to become disorganized through 
worry over our inability to make a direct contribution— 
right now. 


But what we can do is to work hard so that business 
can provide through maximum employment the vastly 
increased revenue in taxes and bonds required even for 
the current modest—by real war standards—defense ef- 
fort. As SM said eight years ago, “There is no one to 
drive us. We must drive ourselves.” 


IS SELLING WASHED UP 
FOR THE DURATION? 


Selling’s job today is bigger than ever. True, on first 
thought, the Korean war would seem to forecast an end 
to selling as we like to know it. Our minds immediately 
flash back to curbed civilian production and the resulting 
price controls and long lines of not-so-patient waiting 
customers. 


How does the Korean war alter the sales manager’s 
responsibilities ? 


It makes them larger. The sales chief’s first responsi- 
bility to his country today is to see that everyone gets a 
fair share in the distribution of our civilian production— 
and gets it at fair prices under voluntary allocations. If 
sales executives don’t work out satisfactory methods, the 
Government will have no alternative in the national 
interest but to step in and do the job sooner than might 
otherwise be necessary. 


The Korean war makes a review of product policies 
almost mandatory. Even before the pinch comes in sup- 
plies for civilian production, the sales chief should take 
a new look at his product quality, sizes and styles. Can 
they be changed so that available materials can be 
stretched, conserving labor and supplies? Ingenuity in 
this respect could be helpful in delaying the time when 
material controls might be mandatory. 


If the pattern of the buildup in World War II is 
repeated now, sales manpower gradually will dwindle 
away as military manpower and production needs in- 
crease. Does this mean that sales talents must be put on 
the shelf for the duration? Not if we want to utilize one 
of the most potent forces in the nation. The men and 
women who make up the sales profession are without 
peers in their abilities to sell products and services. Can 
ways be found to harness their creative ideas for victory 
and world peace? 
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WILL YOU BE TAPPED? 


Business soon will be called upon to provide idea men 
and managers to staff the new temporary war depart- 
ments that are bound to spring up in Washington shortly, 


Many a president or board of directors will have to 
face a tough personal problem: Can one or more of our 
top executives be most useful to their country serving in 
Washington agencies or at key jobs in their companies? 


Personal considerations will be important, but should 
not be over-riding. In the current quasi-war struggle, the 
United States has what we believe to be a superiority in 
management and production know-how. We're way shy 
on sheer manpower, and possibly on raw materials under 
our effective control. We must depend heavily on excep- 
tional management to bring us out of our present jam. 


The presence of top-drawer management men in 
Washington will give the country assurance that tempor- 
ary war agencies will be well organized at the very 
outset. 


1950 is not 1940 in Washington-business relationship, 
A decade ago there was deep distrust between officialdom 
and business executives. In many instances, it took almost 
two years, 1940-42, for the two groups to work effec- 
tively together. Today, much is changed. There is in both 
Government and business today a large body of men who 
worked in harness together in World War II. 


Just as top executives—many of them marketing men 
—went to Washington during World War II, there is 
no doubt they will be ready to serve again. 


MEMO 


“IT am not on the sales manager’s payroll, but I de- 
serve all the thought and consideration given to a full- 
time employe. 


“T am vitally important to company welfare, because 
what I think about the firm and its policies is always 
reflected in the work of the salesman. When a salesman 
has a winning streak, I can encourage him to hit even 
harder to extend his successes. When his morale sags 
because he has hit a slump, I can help him regain his 
confidence. 


“Sometimes I wonder about salesmanship as a career. 
If it offers a full measure of fun and moral satisfaction 
in addition to the pay check, I’d like to understand why. 
Sometimes I feel that selling isn’t much respected. Should 
I regret that my life is tied to it? Sales managers could 
answer these questions in my mind, but they seldom do. 


“Sometimes I’m not spoken to from one year’s end to 
another. I have, therefore, no sense of participation in 
company affairs. Yet if I am sold on the company’s poli- 
cies and products, and on its personal leadership, 1 ca® 
help to make a marginal salesman into an average sales 
man... or an average salesman into a star salesman. 
After all, that salesman works for me too. 


“T am the salesman’s wife.” 
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To Every Management Seeking Better Methods of Distribution 


Raise your sights and bag some new customers! 


Customers you’ve always wanted 


—customers you thought were out of reach 


a WITH THE FARTHEST PROSPECT only hours away by 
why. Airfreight, antiquated concepts of time and distance 
ould 10 longer define the limits of your market. For when 
7 oducts move by air, time and distance cease to exist 
fies ‘major distribution obstacles. Now, you can compete 
d to ‘uccessfully with local manufacturers in distant mar- 
n in ‘ets or enter new ones previously beyond your reach 
eo ive to your product’s perishability! 

ales- But, expanding markets is only one of the many ac- 

an. 


rinsr ano roremost- AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 


complishments of Airfreight. Smaller inventories .. . 
lower insurance rates ... reduced packaging costs... 
and added sales value are other frequent benefits that 
more than balance the transportation charges. 


As a part of management’s team you cannot afford 
to overlook these advantages of Airfreight. That is why 
the choice of Airfreight must be a management deci- 
sion. Let an American Airlines representative analyze 
your business in terms of Airfreight, and you'll readily 
see why this modern method of transportation gives 


you the competitive edge in a competitive era. Write 
American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Built at the retail level to get 


volume for the manufacturer — 


he Chicago Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


Selling the consumer today still 
involves selling the retailer but, 
more than ever before, selling 
the retailer involves selling the 
consumer. What the retailer 
wants to sell is what the con- 
sumer wants to buy. 

To get retailers to take on 
your line—and to keep it—ad- 
vertising today must be planned 
and used to build a consumer 
franchise expressed as an im- 
portant share of the day-to-day 
buying by consumers relatively 
undisturbed by competition. It 
must deliver the consumer at 
the store with a pre-sold prefer- 
ence for your brand. 

Token advertising or adver- 
tising designed primarily to 
impress retailers is no longer 
adequate. Retailers have little 
time to give to personal selling. 
With hundreds and thousands 


of items in stock clerks have 
only enough time to learn about 
and push a few. 

The Chicago Tribune has 
worked out a procedure that 
recognizes the intensified need 
for manufacturers to base their 
operations on actual conditions 
at the retail level. It is tied into 
the retailer’s greater need for 
volume and turnover and his 
increasing emphasis on self- 
service and fewer brands per 
product classification. 

Based on a first hand knowl- 
edge of selling the consumer in 
Chicago, the Tribune plan has 
the enthusiastic support of re- 
tailers. It earns larger store dis- 
plays and better shelf position. 
It gets more efficiency from the 
work of your sales staff. It in- 
volves no special discounts, 


deals, premiums or cut prices. 

The plan works in the big 
unit field as well as in the pack- 
aged goods fields. It can be 
employed in any market. It can 
get the immediate sales volume 
you want. It can give you the 
strong market position you 
want as a foundation for ex- 
pansion. 

This is the kind of a program 
that appeals to executives faced 
with high break-even points 
and stiff competition. A Tribune 
representative will be glad to 
tell you how you can use it in 
your drive for greater sales. 
Ask him to call. Do it now while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 
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